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ABSTRACT 

During 1972-1973, the Commission or Youth Education 
in Environmental Conservation for the State of New York sponsored a 
series of six regional conferences. They were designed to explore 
needs and solutions in environmental educatioh at the regional level, 
demonstrate the concept of -total community involvement in 
environmental education, and develop some preliminary models for its 
implementation. This volume contains the full reports of thes*?*- v,.,^; 
conferences as created collaboratively by the regional participants 
and the Commission staff. It provides comprehensive evidence both of 
the organization and functioning of these meetings and the outcomes 
they producecJ. Conferences were titled: Seminars for Regional 
Resource Development — Adirondack Region; Education for Environmental 

^Action Conference — Albany; A Report on Regional Environmental 
Education and a Plan for Its Future in Central New York; A View 

' Toward Community-Wide Environmental Education for the Genesee/Finger 
Lakes Region; New York Forum on Funding for Environmental" Education; 
and Southern lier Central Regional Plan for Environmental Education'. 
A regional design was utilized .because the variety of physical 
environments and social institutions in the state lead to varying 
degrees of need and, thus, discourage statewide application of highly 
specific programs. A related document is SE 016 252, the Commission's 
main report. (BL) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

At its November 10, 1972 meeting, the Commission 
on Youth Education in Environmental Conservation char- 
ged the newly appointed staff with cr-anizing and 
conducting six regional meetings that ^ould demonstrate 
the concept of "total community involvement" in envi- 
ronmental education. This decision arose from evalua- 
tions of need made by the Commission in its immediately 
previous year of functioning and from the leadership of 
its chairman. Senator* Bernard C. Smith, \*o strongly 
advocate^ this concept as being both timely and real- 
istic. " — ^ 

In its companion volume, the Third Report to the 
Governor and Legislature on Conservation Education , re- 
ports of these six regional meetings has been summar- 
ized and included as an appendix. This supplemental 
volume, by presenting the reports in their entirety, 
provides much more comprehensive evidence both of the 
organization and functioning of these meetings and the^ 
outcomes they produced. 

The Commission's regional meetings were conducted 
by its co-directors. Dr. Eric E. Beamish and Dr. Harlan 
B. Brumsted, in cooperation with Commission staff and ■ 
regional leaders. ^ ^ 

From its work in previous years, the Commission 
had come to recognize that the variety of physical en- 
vironments and social institutions in New York State 
lead to varying degrees of need and discourage the 
statev/irfe application of highly specific programs. 
UTiere population density jLs high, the structure of the , 
social system creates a potential for communication 
among people which does not exist in more rural set-" 
tings. Likewise, the communication's media are more 
available and accessible for informing and influencing 
mass audiences and for presenting- community environ- 
mental issues. In more populous areas, people and ^re- 
sources are more abundant and diverse. and can be read- 
ily inventoried and organized for specific educational 
purposes and uses. Highway systems and mass transit 
also favor urban areas by allowing rapid and frequent 
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access to central meeting places, thereby facilitating 
continuity and persistence of effort in program plan- 
ning and implementation. The urban setting is not, 
however, consf^tently more successf^ul in pursuing its 
environmental education goals than afS the more sparse- 
ly settled areas of tTie state. Its very .complexity 
often sets up competing and conflicting forces that 
render development ineffective and nullify the bene- 
ficial effects that existing programs would otherwise 
have. 



These characteristics, well-documented in the 
literature of sociology, point out the need for tailor- 
ing any attempt at environmental education statewide to 
recognize arid respond to the expressed needs and limi- 
tations of the people involved. They also help explain 
why regions with similar kinds of environmental problems 
may have different levels of environmental awareness-. 

In urban areas, where decreased quality in the en- 
vironment due to industrial and other pollution has been 
perceived directly by the people living in the area, ac- 
tion programs in environmental education are already 
underway. Often the principal need in these areas is 
for ways of continuing the level of activity and sus- 
taining programs7^~ 



Where the effects of decreased environmental qual- 
ity are not as obvious, educational efforts must often 
be directed toward beginning the planning or design 
phase or toward creating the level of awareness that is 
necesijary' before any action can take place. 

It i/as with these considerations in .mind that the 
Commission co-directors, Br« Eric E. Beamish, formerly 
of the Central Administration of the State University 
of New York, and Dr. Harlan B. Brumsted of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, New York State College of 
Agi'iculture and Life Sciences, Cornell University, be- 
gan their work in December, 197 

Dr. Brumsted followed the-^approach demonstrated 
successfully by the Commission during its June, 1972 
public meeting on Long Island. For the Long Island 
meeting, a focal group of active and recognized leaders 
in environmental education was organized to plan a 



program v/hich would eventually involve representatives 
from education, conservation, citizens groups, local 
government, business and labor in a public forum. 
This meeting and a similar one held at Niagara Falls 
in March, 1972, are now seen as the genesis of the Com- 
mission* s emphasis on "total community involvement** ir 
environmental education. 

Throughout his efforts. Dr. Brumsted held to the 
philosophy that the entire process should be internal- 
ized within the regions; that is, while the Commission 
could act ten^orarily as a sponsor and supporter, plans 
and programs had to be products of regional effprts if 
they were to test the concept adequately and seTv% as ' 
viable bases for further action. 

To facilitate meaningful program development. Dr. 
Brumsted involved participants from within three plan- 
ning and development regions, as defined by the State - 
Office of Planning Services, where the Commission had 
not.previously held hearings. These regions offered 
established communications and inter-governmental ties, 
as well as distinct economic integrities. The Central 
New York Region covered Syracuse and the counties of 
Cayuga, Cortland, Madison, Onondaga ari3' Oswego; the 
Genesee/Einger Lakes Region Included Rochester and the 
counties of Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, 
Orleans, Seneca, Wayne and Yate^i the Southern Tier 
Central Region included Elmira, Corning and the coun- 
ties of Chemung, Schuyler and Steuben. 

These meetings were organized by bringing toget- 
her a small group^of recognized environmental education 
leaders to plan, publicize and produce the event within 
their respective regions. Dr. Brumsted met continuously 
with all three steering committees to guide their ef- 
forts and assist in making detailed arrangements. At 
each site, meeting plans recommended by the steering 
committees were referred to a review panel of 25 to 35 
people representing diversified interests from through- 
out the region for a final round of comment and sugges- 
tions. 

l^Jhile each of the western meetings was tailored to 
interests and opportunities within the region, they 
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shared some common elements. For example, all were 
about seven hours in duration; involved spokesmen from 
the six sectors of the community being emphasized 
(business, labor, education, conservation, citifen 
groups, local government); prlDvided opportunity for 
small group discussion; included a luncheon or dinner, 
providing an opportunity for informal mixing and con- 
versation. A total of 550 people, representing the 
target sectors in all 16 counties of the three regional 
communities participated, ini^these meetings. 

Reports fxom the'western meetings, as_ published 
here, were produced under the leadership of institu- 
tions or agencies prominent in^organizing the meetings 
then-.selves. Dr. Brumsted guided the report writing 
processes, steering them toward developmc:nt of prelim- 
inary regional plans for environmental education. 
Individuals and small committees drafted segments of 
the reports, then submitted them to larger review 
panels" for study, and revision. 

Meetings in the eastern half of the state, coor- 
dinated by Commission Co-Director Eric E. Beamish and 
staff members Jonathan Bart and Connie Komarek, were ■ 
designed to accommondate regional differences by vary- 
ing meeting formats and by exploring environmental 
education at a level of sophistication Appropriate to 
each region. , ^ 

In the Northern New York area, consisting of Essex, 
Franklin, Warren, Clinton and Hamilton counties, an 
extensive series of meetings, culminating in two public 
forums, was held. The Commission's approach took ac- 
count of the greater difficulty of travel and communi- 
cations in this sparsely populated region and also rec-- 
ognized that environmental problems in the area had not 
yet begun to impinge severely on the residents' quality 
of life. Through intensive large and small group dis-' 
cussions, the Commission hoped to identify interested 
individuals in the region, put them in contact with 
each other, provide them with a preliminary list of 
available resources and encourage them to work together 
to meet their common environmental education needs. 
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In Albany, the state headquarters of the New York 
State United Teachers Union, a two-day conference, - 
coordinated by Marguerite J. Walters, focused on the 
role of the school in total community involvement pro- 
grams. liJhile representatives of business, local gov- 
ernment, conservation and citizen groups were actively 
involved in the conference, the format stressed ways 
in which these groups could work more_^ef f ectively with 
teachers, students and school administrators. Environ- 
mental education specialists from throughout the state 
were on hand to offer expert advice on how plans made 
at the confereirtce might be translated into action. 

The New York City forum, which again brought to- 
gether representatives of the six major community 
sectors, had ^t^ deal with both the more complex envi- 
ronmental problems and the greater potential resources 
available^ in a highly urbanized area. Preliminary in- 
vestigations by ^Kristen P. Bergfeld indicated that in 
many instances good environmental education programs 
were already in existence and that a principal need was 
for ways of continuing and expanding these programs. 
For this reason, the New York City forura focused on the 
ways financial support for environmental education pro- 
grams might be obtained. 

Summaries of the proceedings at the six Commission- 
sponsored regional meetings follow.^ Altogether citizen 
leaders and professionals from thirty of New York 
State's sixty-two counties participated in these reg- 
ional meetings. Their efforts have produced records of 
environmental education programs that are already plan- 
ned or underway in their region and have revealed strong 
evidence of what still needs to be done. Their work 
challenges leadership in the involved counties to imp- 
lement what already has been planned or initiated. It 
also encourages and furnishes ideas and patterns for 
further development and implementation of environmental 
education in the rest of the state, regardless of its 
present local status. 

TliGse reports provide documentation of what some 
communities were able to do, in a very brief time, to 
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illumine progress, needs arid solutions in environmental 
education for their respective regions. In a very real 
sense, they can provide any coiranunity or given sector 
in the state with rudimentary models of what it might 
similarly do, both to initiate interest and action in 
environmental education, and to place presently furic- 
tioning programs in some truer perspective. 



For the full import and impact of these reports 
on planning and recommendations for a statewide envi- 
ronmental education program, the reader is referred to 
the Commission's main report of April, 1973. 



« 
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_ _ ' PREFACE 

The series of meetings held in the Adirondack region oX 
NewjpTork State between January 15 and February 27 were ^ 
desfcnjed to bring together a diverse group of people 
congBi||ed with the growth of environmental education in 
the Z;^^- county region consisting of Clinton, Essex^ 
Franklin, Hamilton and Warren counties. This su]fple-% 
mental report ^ *ves a full account^ of these meetings 
and :theif major outcomes and provides further elabora- 
tion^pjn^jthe mechanics, o^^the-meetings,,^^ 
efi^nfromfe 

a ^&^y3^>6f::thes^ : 
menl^US e3uca£^ixjiv 



As ;a^ :par;t: o^;JJ^ spjcfn^org^ fjac:^'^ta^&^^^ " 
a c^ompz^li^ 

dEdr^^enviro hmeh ta^ g^j^^ : 
^ lh:ene"^pui|^ at ^Si£t^tur|^^ ; 
case ^\y:^fca3^b inv^t^t^^sJmSd^^ 

ai^^ich^nging ^i^^d j^O^sjomeri^ ma^g^^i^ 

bejen^ imihtentipn^^ / 

may haye^ev^pp(|d\Va^ 

ventoi^ was concJAidi^^ 

the; colnprehensive tnventpry Lwhicfe 

is the first ^such doci&er.e w 

county region and, as sucp, Vs^gtfi^^^ 

toot^r aM^ senctbrs :6^::socie " 
appreciation of the range _ p£ env'^ronment^^^ 
activities; now being undertaken viil. t^^^^^ _ 

Since environmental education is^rpa^ticuliarl^^^^^ important 
in the school context, a Jspeci^l synopsis of schobl- 
programs in the region has been preparedfrom the in- 
ventory. This synopsis follows abstracts from the- 
inventory i£self. / ~ \' - 



The Commission regrets that^^the entire inventory could 
^ot be included due^ to budget limitations. Hpw^^ 
copies are available free of charge from Mr. WiMiam = 
LaTOence, Vice President for Academic Affairs, _ Miner 
Institute, Chazy, New York 12921. 
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ADIRONDAGK MEEX1NG5- 



THE REG-ION 



R^RBWFSaifd^ r o p er t y own^^^ ^flEfflffii the Parl< ^^^^ 
concerned about outside in ^^^i^ g^g^ particu^^^^hen 
^'environmental^^^^sts'^ ffi^^iWtWfere with tl^tTilhly 
valued rights ^OTW individualgto plan his life^and 
use his property, . ^ ^^^^g 

^deamexchangms^A^^^^^^^ Q ^ activities and 

r es o ^^^^^M^^^I-j ^jiiCMB^Mi^^^ffiie region. Trans - 
por t aFlonr^na^cgWuni^^g^^^^ ^i^^^ not 
originally d e sj^gr ^d^^ ^^^S^^jE»'eisj3^Bs of the^out- 
lying areas. ^ffi^^^^^^^^TO ^^ ^^^^ of inf luence-of 
the small flg^ ^^^^p ^^^^ gxl^yf ar 
bor dg^^^i^i^^^ il^^^iiBB^^^e ofteiMimaamt^e 

to s^^Mgpj^jf^^laca^ pr ob lems and satisfy i nd i y ig^^ ^ ^ 

ual iIi| ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Ml^ %>f effort and l^^^^^^^^^^ ^M^^^^^^^^^M 

agi^s^^i^m^^^^^ 



the 



P^gngmi? ^^^^^ ^ ^_ ™. __ ______ _ ^ 



Peaks 



"lenvofr^ffiente 



WlHGdSrnS^ 







^^^^Q^^^^^^^^^ with environmentalye^^^bS of 
g^^gegig^fCga^te^gfcthreea^ ectg^yes for 

Emsle la/ a t i o n edt ^^gg )u ^— T lf @^mweir^: — 

To establish I ^S^^Sgrm inicaa^CTffiiSng 
interested and i^M^gj people from the region. 

To locate and assess resources for environmental 
conservation education in the region. 



3, To initiate the f irsfasi-^ageTO:a|amnnili^E 
environmental cons ei^^Bronwe 



j^^te^^ ^^figftcountie^ 





asic ob i ectig/jasmwerasl 



^# ^^^^^^i^ ^MHlresponse to ^BtecMll^agiaia^e^y 
gg ^^gj^gj^^^^^^^ys t a t u s o^M^feonrn^i^ ^lJ 
ggg^^^ ^^iTcgmw -i^the regio ^^ihalioMTi^R n 
hop j|l^^ ^^yjgmMythrough th^affigglBfflLiTai^^^^y^th 
^^s^g^xag s^^^^ ht motivate B^mCTTxaflgEiTxatltrs ^^ c^^ 
out de^x^^^gflg^implementatio ^^TOM^^ ^^aSeveral 
groups ^MflEgg^atzedM^ga^eigga^^^ 




In^gfl^jLemGharzvJMNe ^go^ 
T&g^^sj gmgegLg^^OT^^ 
of^T g^^ n gMfe gagi^^^l^i/SBlpl^ 



su bjggffi ntamei£tahgs^ 



gandMaaqWsltSiionmnidla^ ^ 




A. full day working meeting on January 25 center e<i= 
on large group^resentation/discussion sessions inter- 
spersed with workshops.- Regional ^concerns were ^ 
discussed in the large groups while small: grouj: dis- \ 
cussiohs focused on objectives appropriate to th^^ 
individual particlpating=:^c^^ Xhree weeks elapsed 

between this session- andua^^^^h 

15 to allow for "back -irome^^ f>lanning by: the county 
groups. The activities- and^ecommendations; of county 
- groups were repoptedv-bacte^to -y- 
^Eebruary 15 meeting, v l^ \ 
^thesdzed^in-^an attempt^^t^ j^st^a te:^^^he art" 

sxMShggr^i^l^^reoti^h^im'dua^ 



groups and the em^ ^^ j ^^^g3^^^ffih e region x^rere 5^^^ 
preMn^d at two ^"TO^c^l^^i^^PlTMd at Chazy and iSg^^ 
Ge^^^R)n February 26 and 27, respectively. At that^^ffl 
time, wider regional comment_and input were sought* ' 



In con ju ij^tiqnp^fe^pl^g^ eufel » a pre- ^ 

liminary in^if^^^^^^^^5^^^^ Mf^ ^^i^i^pnmen t a 1 j 
i^g ^tq^ n was pr^^^Sg^H_^M£hC ^g^j ffl ion ^ s ?^^^g_Cfl 
-by ^pfe&t sb u r ghJilj^ga lEg^H ^dgey |u ibo^3 _ _ -_I t r^^^^^^ 
believed t oii^g6l ^pM^¥ €€^ ^_^Bg f^^ i 1 ed Mog 

1g^^Q.^ e^:o^ ^^^gg^ ^^^ ^ ^^ g^pjg^^^^gia^nt^ > ™" 

^ _ _ ^ ^_ ^ _ igione 

^ox by mai^ 



m^thing itfe ^ffg^ on^ 

ffi^^^^^^B^^ d to describe envirSn rnW^ ^]^ 



^d u p ^tio^'^jg^ShsSungeg^ay^or, p_laim^d , _ to^g^nt^^t^: 
2aM^^^^E@ld®C?^Pl^ mat^^g^^^^J^iflg^^^gr^^ffc^S 



E^Ti-SlDh:^ 

^£?gS§nfeo£Srgg^ ^ 
lB¥JolfrcesV/ar^^^ 

^mategialSB^ H^ld^Jrip ^f^sd^^g^L^^^§^^S^^^Sne^l^ ^^^^y^ ^ 
vre^^i@sj- ^fe^syiofigd^hat^ogi^ -4: 
ci^^gmadf ;^ai3;^^ ^ 
^^c t u aWma tjeMS^^^ 

^Mti^r^lnsM pubiicv 



t-:- -- : in: the time ^^aft-^tfe 



i9= 



mc\ 



and:,prodiictdAre way^ existin^progfams and ^ " 

resources in the region. At the same time its creation 

save, the xegion.its^^ii^ ^ro^ 
-^ran^^^-^e^urce^ -_ 
>v^a Ju^r^fp^ : . ^ ^ 

community atSg^^^^^^^^rJ^^g 
^^Q^^^^^inie^^g^^^^Qi^^^^^^^^g^^g^^^ 
^pXCseng^dgfehfem 

iimneigEnstiJt^ 

of the Man and His "EOT^ MsnMi^^^^ ^t^wwiaHa^^^M^ 
Berberet, performed a ^gg^M^^^^lfi^funct i on through- 
out the conference. ' 




The meetings att ract^ecy p ^ large 



^^g^fe^agri^ ^ ^^bm^^^^ga^nmS^ ervation 
adisiors janggi fege^ ^^^^^^ 




SErom ^Mg^M miiiaiWj asis^^ 

^^fflSS^ ^^^^P ^^^^j^MLS^Sda^^^^aMen vgronmenta 
^ni^»raa^^^^^^CT^^i:Lng^^^ 
cu rricua Bm^ ^^l h most schools ^^^^^^^^^ ^^W 



ftgn^daSMnent^^l^ edu^^ 
fefflgi^^ment if 



c^rsg£^^^£^^t:e^a:cheMs^^ 




^ugl^ 




part of this BOCES district programs are offered in 
fields such as recreation, logging, pollution control, 
.wildlife management, nursery^ practices an4 silvi- 
culture. ^ " 

It Appears that the elementary ^choo^l program is 
generally more adaptable to teaching environmental 
education because of the greater possibility of 
flexible^scheduling to allow for frequent field 
experiencesi Many middle^ and high schools are also . ^ 
experimenting with outdoor education programs, however, 

: ^ The Peru Central School provides a variety of 
field trips for sixth grade, children /to study :th 
principles of- ecology, wildlife management environ- 
mental practices and soils and plant sv The Peru Parte 
and the Macomb ^leservati^^^ y^ar-around" asr 

outdoor study areas for science and social stud 
classes . Both the local cdnservationr offi^er^^^^ = 
Lions Club have- provided signif icant assistance to this 
school district. ^ - ^ 

:/ Ticond^roga^ Central School and Schrooh take 
Central School have deveioped special units in 
ehyironmental educatiph^€or; their elementary school 
classes. Minerva has an outdoor education program;, 
K-12, for somi 300 students.. The school-employs a 
supervisor of outdoor educatiori^and conducts special 
spring and fall programs in its outdoor laboratory. 

Brushton-Moira Central School in Franklin County 
Includes two 20-week courses, one in ecology, the 
other in conservation, in its curriculum. The ecology 
course for grades 10-12 deals with ecosystemis j.— 
ecological populations and coimnunities, and current 
issues with special focus on the Adirondack Land Plan. 
The conservation course for gra^-9-12 emphasizes 
such topics as soil conservation, wildlife management^ 
^and local pollution problems. 

Indian Lalce Central School in Hamilton County 
involves some 300 students-in grades 4 through 12^ in a 
conservation and ecology program which*is part of the * 
health, geography, science__and English^urriculum. 
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^ In Warren County, the Glens Falls City ScFoi^l 
District offers one-semester courses, grade 11, on man 
and his environment. and in advanced ecology. Special 
speakers, audio-visual materials and field trips are 
used in conducting this program. 

Citizens groups in the region, especially in the 
university community of Plattsburgh, have periodically 
tackled environmental problems - - inves^tigations\of 
water quality in Lake Champlain; recycling projects; 
land-use evaluations. Public education has often re- 
sulted from these projects. 

As a result of Commission meetings several 
adaitional projects were designed and planned. ' A 
number of these are now in the early stages of. 
implementation. The Piseco^ Elementary School in 
Hamilton County is organizing a student exchange program 
with Eagle Hill Junior High School in the Syracuse 
suburb of Manllus. The program is designed to give 
students from two very different^ environments a chance 
to interact with each other and thus broaden .their 
world-view. -'"^ - 

A group of citizens in the Plattsburgh area, 
spearheaded by Dr. Charles Mitchell of the Audubon 
•:7ociety, is investigating the possibility of creating 
an environmental education center at Lake Alice, a 
nearby Department of Environmentarl Conservation game 
management area that is currently being converted to a 
less highly managed area. A packet of material, complete 
wlt% aerial photographs, maps and ecol'^ogical information, 
has been prepared on the area and wilWbe used in^ an 
attempt to persuade the Department of Environmental 
Conservation, to emphasize environmental education rather 
than wildlife management at the area. 

Other proposed projects, which are still in the 
design phase, include using educational TV to increase 
environmental awareness and incor per acting environmental 
education into the curriculum of the middle schools in 
the Tri-Lakes Area of Franklin and Essex Counties. 
Existing CATV systems, through public access channels, 
are seen as potentially useful avenues for establishing 
dialogue and exchanging views among subscribers. The 
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potential of Cable TV in the large resort areas for 
influencing the transient population of recreationists 
is also of high priority among many residents • 

NEEDS 

All conference activities pointed to a definite 
need for local and/or regional coordination of programs 
and resources. The contacts initiated through the 
workshop and the materials contained in the' inventory 
were first steps in this process, but to be effective 
coordination must be continued through a central 
facility. I^ether called a referral service, a 
claaring house or a regional environmental education 
center, the facility's primary function would be 
referral and coordination. It would refer inquiries 
to appropriate ejivironmental specialists and provide 
information on successful programs, teaching aids and 
materials and facilities suitable for environmental 
education expei^iences . 

The schools throughout the region are exploring 
ways of increasing student ax^7areness of the environment 
through integrated educational programs. Teachers 
feel strongly, however, that they need additional - 
skills, facilities and materials to deal adequate!^ 
with their nex^ teaching responsibilities. Pre- and 
in-service training courses are seen as particularly 
important • ^ . 

The region seeks a comprehensive approach to 
environmental education through programs which involve 
the entire community. However, many of thn projects 
they see as Xr^orthwhile and important require outside 
funding for program development and implementation. 
Because of the unusual characteristics of the 
Adirondack region, participants feel that any new 
funding for environmental education in New York State 
should be awarded on a regional basis. In this x^ay 
they hope to avoid all money going to sections of the 
state most skilled at grant proposal writing. 

A fourth need, less often expressed and perhaps 
only partially recognized, concerns the shifting of 
emphasis from conservation education to the more 
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inclusive education in environmental conservation. This 
is a difficult task in an area where conservation of 
natural resources is such an obvious need and other 
environmental. problems are relatively inconspicuouk In 
order to avoid the degree of environmental deterioration 
now being felt in other parts of the state^ and nation 
and to heighten awareness, interest, and appreciation of 
the Adirondack environment such a shift of emphasis is 
extremely important. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE ADIRONDACK 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCE INVENTORY 



CLINTON COUNTY 
PROGRAMS 

Clinton County A-H - Marion Perky, Jim Lockley 

561-7450 

County Pollution Study (done by teens, directed by 
Stan Kourofsky) - slides available 

"Reuse Rags and Rubbish" - project related to re- 
cycling of plastics, synthetics, etc. by find- 
ing new uses - 15 minute presentation for 
schools and groups - materials available 

Wood Walks - specified areas such as Peasleeville, 
IHxiev property in Chazy, etc. to study sea- 
sonal changes, identify plants, wildlife, etc. 

Overnight environmental study program - Miner 
Institute 

Survival training - major program with preparatoi^ 
lessons and training -in survival techniques, 
homemade survival kits, finding food and shel- 
ter, compass and map reading, etc.; field 
training. 

Camp Echo - Miner Institute - 2 week program in 
living with environment, primitive camping and 
survival experience. 

Conservation Club (Keeseville) boys 9-16 study 
ecology and conservation while hunting, fish- 
ing, etc. 

"Ecology of Pond" - program in planning stage us- 
ing Cornell resource materials - how ponds 
form, develop, become inhabited, age, etc. 

Developing program in community understanding for 
second graders in conjunction with area 
teachers. 
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Cooperate in International Conf erence(s) on Youth - 
with Vermont and Quebec - on mutual environmental 
concerns • * 

Participate in 4-H program at Lake Colby Camp; Clin- 
ton County conservation field days; hunting, 
boating and snowmobile safety. 

General projects: -conservation, wildlife, woodlot/ 
forest, etc. 

Would like to: develop tour of county with station 
stops at locations illustrating dos^an'd don'ts 
of environment and pollution control; problems 
and resources. * 

Major concern: land use, what's happened other 
places could happen here. 

Cooperative Extension - Carolyn Russell - 561-7450 

Elaine White et al 
Home economics - studying human resources and family 
housing; mobile home zoning and park improvement 

- phosphates ^material available 

- population problems - n^terial available 

- household refuse 

Agriculture - dairy, crop, fruit divisions, forestry 
Frank McMcholas, Floyd Alcott et al. 

League of Women Voters . Plattsburgh Area unit 
Environmental Quality - national study topic 
Local topics: Land use and zoning - Sally Carey, 
chairman 

Solid waste - Maggie Kennedy, 
chairman 

Recreation - Jeannette Momono 
Publications available from Margaret Hunkins, 
Plattsburgh 



ESSEX COUNTY 
PROGRAMS ^ ' 

Cooperative Extension - Carl Ingelstrom 962-8291 
Working with schools in specific environmental and 
conservation programs; publish monthly newsletter 
on related projects and items from other areas; 
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prepared, distribute preliminary report on environ- 
mental studies and potential demonstration projects 
- a summary of facilities and programs in environ- 
mental education. Many other educational programs 
and materials available 

Twin Valleys Camp - Ernie Coons, PSUC 564-3142 

700 acres, diversified ecology, trails, camp build- 
ings. Used for BOCES Title I summer project - 150 
problem children from Clinton and Es^x Counties - 
Also used for teacher training programs in outdoor 
education. 

More information available from Mr.^ Coons. 

Boy Scouts of America 

Northern half of county - Adirondack Council, Plat- 
tsburgh - Foster Chase, executive 561-0360 
See Clinton listing for detail on programs, 
facilities. 

Southern half of county - Mohican Council, Glens 
Falls - Richard Bielefield, executive 792-5433 
See Warren listing for detail on programs, 
facilities. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. - North Country Council 
Plattsburgh, Carole Guyon, executive 563-1560 
See Clinton listing for details of programs, 
facilities. 

Lake Champlain Committee - Roderic Giltz, N.Y. co- 
chairman - main office, Shelbume, Vt. 1-802-985-3932 
Adopt-a-Stream - Stream improvement, maintenance, 
monitoring,,,, for tributaries of Lake Chainpla:*.; 
materials available. 
Educational and study activities on such subjects 
as oil barges and oil spills, lake shore pres- 
ervation, pwer plant siting and controls, 
lan4j use management, water quality, etc. 

Adirondack Foundation - Courtney Jones, Westport, 
President 962-8608 

Assists communities with planning; developing 
environmental education curricula and programs: 
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research work in conservation and environmental 
problems and environmental law, 

E>C>H>0, - Essex - William Farrell 

Preservation and restoration of natural and archi- 
tectural assets of buildings and community, lake- 
front, environment, etc. 

Elizabethtoxm Garden Club 

Planting trees and gardens, community improvement, 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 
PROGRAMS 

Conservation Department - Headquarters, Raybrook 
891-1370 

Lake Colby Conservation Camp - conservation educa- 
tion for young people; teacher training for 
adults; seminars and conferences • 
* Tupper Lake biology tour - 7 mile hike io study 

forestry, fish, wildlife, ponds, bogs,^etc« - all 
biology students from T.L. C.S. 

Campsite program - conservation education programs 
in state campsites at Meacham Lake, and Fish 
Creek; weekly programs conducted by graduate ^r 
undergraduate environmental education students, 
nature walks'' arfd^Wenlng programs. 

Franklin County Conservation Education Center, St. 
Regis Falls - conservation education field days 
for 6th grade students from county - in coopera- 
tion with schools and 4-H — 

Paul Smith's College - Paul Smiths Wm. Rutherford Jr., 
Academic Dean K 

Two-3*ear associate degree program in forestry; new 
two-year t^rogram in ecology and environmental 
technology starting 9/73; catalog available 

Offer field trips for interested gr'^ups - nature 
trails, etc. averaging more than 300 people per 
year. 

Speakers available on forestry and environmental 
topics, conservation, etc. 
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Lean-tos for student and visitor group- camping 
Campuses at Paul Smiths and Gabriels - forest 
land, sugarbush, experimental programs. 

4-H - Franklin County - Marvin Olinsky, agent 483-4940 

Newsletter - environmental notes for teachers and 
student supplement entitled "BONG" nearing 
completion, first issue by September. 

Outdoor education program - three weeks each sum- 
mer. Camp Overlook, Mountain View (camp avail- 
. able for rent) 

Participate in conservation education field days- 
St. Regis Falls center ^ 

Planning environmental awareness project using 
"talking petunia" 

Would like to do outdoor education program for 
retarded, emotionally and physically handi- 
capped at Overlook if funds available; cost, 
$24 per -child; need $500 - $1000 to support 
program; would like suggestions fronKOthers 
who have tried regular camp program with 
handicapped. 

B. '''-o uts of America - Adirondack Council, Piatt s- 
*^ ^ - Foster Chase, Executive 561-0360 
See" Clinton listing for general programs. 
Camp Bedford - used for year found camping; avail- 
able for rent 
Troop projects include St. Regis Falls (cemeteries, 
church yards) Moira (pond improvement), Hogans- 
burg (shrubs, hedgerows, gardens, streams, 
clean-up) 

/ 

HAMILTON COUNTY 
^ PROGRAMS 

Conservation Department 

Campsite environmental education programs - Lime- 
kiln and Eighth Lake - nature walks and evening 
programs led by graduate and undergraduate envi- 
ronmental education students' weekly during summer. 
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Boy Scouts 

North - Adirondack Council (see Clinton for programs) 
South - 



Girl Scouts 

North - North Country Council ^(see Clinton for pro 
grams) 

South - Mohawk Pathways Council, Schenectady. 



Limekiln Lake Association ^ Inlet 

Community improvement, septic system tests and en- 
forcement, lake level controls, prevent litter, 
general conservation and wilderness preservation. 

Inlet (Town) 

Establishing new set back regulations to reduce 
water pollution from lake-front cottages. 

Hope (Town) 

Filed protests against pollution of Sacandaga River. 

Adirondack Mountain Club 

Cold River Chapter, Indian Lake 

Industries (see regional - lifting of industries for 
details) 

Adirondack Lumber Company, Wells 



WARREN COUNTY 
^ PROGRAMS 

Warren County 4-H - Tim Murphy, agent 623-3291 

Club projects in science, outdoor education, conser- 
vation, tree identification, etc. 
Sponsor A-H members for state Conservation Education 

Leadership Program at Camp Amot. 
Conduct Adirondack Ecology Tour - educational program 
Conduct canoe trips (4-5 days) in Long Lake and Tup- 
per Lake areas, with conservation education and 
ecology experience and? seminars, . 
Consef/ation Education field days. 
Sponsor Sacandaga 4-H camp (with three other coun- 
ties) — summer program (Speculator) 

N 
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Plan to develop a conservation education center 
(location not yet determined) with watei:^, 
forest and soil resources close to travel 
routes. 

Cooperative Extension - Tim Murphy, agent 623-3291 
Assist with Interagency Directory (community, 

cultural, educational, service agencies, etc.) 
General Cooperative Extension services 
^Assist with land use planning seminar 

Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. -Adirondack Council, Glens 

Falls, Mrs. Ruth Gustafson 792-2651 

New emphasis on ecology -"Eco-^Action" - materials 
available from council office. 

Camping - joining with other councils for special- 
ized camping programs; bike trips, horseback 
riding for girls from other councils. 

Boy Scouts of America - Mohican Council, Glens Falls 
Richard Bielefield, executive 792-5433 
Camp Wakpominee, West Fort Ann -- on-going pro- 
jects in forestry, wildlife, tree cutting and 
camping. Plan to set up tree farm, with help 
from SCS, DEC^ etc., start in early spring. 
Troop projects include helping towns with camp- 
grounds and parks; working with PTA in ecology 
progAms, about 500 boys in about 50 separate 
projects in conservation-ecology. 

Conservation Department - Raybi:ook, Warrensburg 

Campsite program in environmental education, led 
by graduate and. undergraduate environmental 
education students at Warrensburg, Stony 
Point and Lake Luzerne; nature walks, evening 
programs. ^ 

/ 

Ad irondack Mountain Cl ub - Grant Cole, executive 
secretary 793-2673 

Conservation, Forest Preserve, outdoor wilderness 

recreation, etc* publications available 
Glens Falls Chapter 



CLINTON COUNTY 
RESOURCES 



State Parks; 

Macortb Reservation - conservation education center 

construction; partially completed by spring. 
Loke Alice - wildlife management area 
Miner Lake - undevLeloped lake and marslT^reas 
Cumberland Bay State Park - bogs, JcSfest land 
Valcour Island - nature preserve proposed - 
AuSable Point State Park - marsh, bogs, forest land 
Point au Roche - park and nature education center 
proposeii 

Camp Jericho - owned by Plattsbufgh YMCA Contact Bob 
Anthony 

300 acres, partially developed for recreation and 
camping; man-made lake designed by Soil Conserva- 
tion Service;^.may be available at times for use by 
other organizations.^ 

Camp Tapawingo - owned by North Country Girl Scout 
Council lake shore. Point au Roche, available for 
rental, base rate of 25 cents per person per night; 
leantos, waterfront, lodge, recreation areas. 
Contact: Scout office 

Apple orchards - Peru and Chazy 

Quarries - Plattsburgh (Bouyea and Dooley property) - 
geology, biology, ecology studies^ 

AuSable Chasm - Keeseville - geology 

Rugar Woods - Plattsburgh State University College 

Republic Steel Mines - Lyon Mountain - slag piles 

Miner Institute - sugar. bush, buffalo herd, conserva- 
« ^tion education, etc; staff . trained in varied fieldf 
of conservation, agriculture, environment. 

Plattsburgh State University College - planetarium. 
Personnel in varied fields - 
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Cooperative Extension - 4-H HK^terials include: 
Slides on local pollution prepared by teen group 
"America in Trouble" - National Wildlife Federa- 
tion - booklets, films and script s# 
"Population Affairs in New York State" - package 

of printed materials, tapes, etc. 
"Phosphates" - package of materials, tapes, slides, 

script. — ^ 
—and many on individual projects; listings avail- 
able. 

Soil Conservation Service 

Recreational Potential Inventory - copies avail- 
able from SCS 

Erosion and sediment control; Soil and Conserva- 
tion Needs sur\''ey — 

--and many booklets on specific types of projects 
applicable in all counties. 

Girl Scouts Boy Scout and 4-H materials available 
from respective offices; some samples available 



ESSEX COUNTY 
RESOURCES 

Bumham Reservation - Boy Scouts 

Route 22, Willsboro, 80 acres undeveloped, avail- 
able for primitive camping; contact Adirondack 
Council office Plattsburgh for information 

Adirondack Loj and Johns Brook Loj - Keene 

Adirondack Mountain Club - main buildings, lean-tos, 
cabins; outdoor facilities; hiking and cross 
country ski-trails from 'both locations; lodg- 
ing and meals available, set fee schedule; 
some nature education programs, cross-country 
ski lessons, etc# . 

Twin Valleys Camp / Lewis - PSUC 

700 acre tract, wilderness areas, diverse ecology, 
trails, lean-tos, cabins, labs; used for out- 
door education programs by Plattsburgh State 
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University College and school districts; other 
uses possible; contact Ernest Coons, Coordinator 
of Outdoor Education, PSUC, 564-3142. 

Ticonderoga School Forest Area 

50 acres of woodland and marsh; trails and shelter; 
leased to school by International Paper Company. 

Huntington Nature Trail and Adirondack Ecological 
Center, Newcomb 

contact Dr. Donald Behrend for information on facil- 

ities'-and* programs; complete ecological and 

nature study center. 

Whiteface Mountain , Wilmington 

Study of Adirondack geology, flora and fauna, effect 
of altitude and weather. 

Atmospheric Sciences Research Center , Wilmington 
Weather and atmospheric studies; summer lecture 
series. 

Cornell University experimental sugarbush - Bearcub Rd, 
Lake Placid 523-9137 

Mining Museum , old Mineville hospital building, now 
being organized; artifacts of mining industry; Re- 
public Steel mines closed, but slag piles 
remain west of Port Henry. 

Penfield Foundation - Homestead - Ironville 

Exhibits include replica of original electromagnet 
used by inventor Allen Penfield in separating 
iron ore, key invention in development of elec- 
tric motor. 



Adirondack Center Museum , Elizabeth town 
Agricultural, forestry, mining exhibits. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY 
RESOURCES 



Franklin County Conservation Education Demonstration 
Center, St. Regis Falls -Ira Trotter, manager 

Cooperative project of several agencies including 
St. Regis Falls Central School, Franklin County 
Fish and Game Federation, DEC, 4-H, etc. 
Man-made pond, nature trails, etc. 

Overlook 4-H Camp . Mountain View 

0\med by Franklin and St. Lawrence county 4-H 
Large acreage, winterized buildings, borders 
on Indian and Mountain View lakes; accommodate 
about 50 people at a time; encourage use by 
other groups; brochure and rental schedule 
available; Contact Marvin Olinsky, Franklin 
County 4-H agent 483-4940 

Camp Bedford , Boy Scouts of Adirondack Council 

1600 acres, winterized, caretaker year-round; avail- 
able for use by other groups; contact Foster 
Chase, council executive, 561-0360. Descrip- 
tion in council's green camping guide^ 

Lake Clear Girl Scout Camp - Jlorth Country Council 
Used spring and summer by Girl Scouts; information 
available from council office, Carole Guyon, 
563-1560 

Lake Colby Conservation Education Camp - DEC 

Camping program for young people during summer; 
also used for 4-H tour of Adirondacks and for 
seminars of DEC personnel and other groups; 
information available from DEC-Raybrook. 

Paul Smith's College 

Field trips in forestry, forest recreation, nature, 
conservation, maple sugaring, etc.; occasional 
use of lean-tos for camping. 

Six Nations Indian Museum . Onchiota Ray Fadden, 
director. * Mohawk Indian views on nature, plants, 

animals, conservation, etc.; exhibits of Indians 
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ways of adapting to environment; opportunity to 
feed small wild animals; materials and publica- 
tions; Indian artifacts. 

St# Regis Lacrosse Company , Hogansburg 

Indian demonstrations of hand-crafting lacrosse 
sticks; perhaps only lacrosse stick company in 
U.S. 



HAMILTON COUNTY 
RESOURCES 

Cortland State University , camp, Raquette Lake 
Lake Placid Trail 

Cedar River Recreation Area southwest of Indian Lake 
3000 acres oimed by International Paper with access 
to Moose River Plains; fish and wildlife coop- 
erator management area# 

Camp of Woods and Camp Fowler , Lake Pleasant 

State parks and campsite ^ 

Brown Tract Pond Lewey Lake 

Buck Pond Limekiln Lake 

Eight Lake Little Sand Point 

Forked Lake Moffitt Beach 

Golden Beach Point Comfort 

Indian Lake Islands ^ Popular Point 
Lake Durant Sacandaga 
Lake Eato n 

Moose River Plains - primitive camping, etc. -access 
from Limekiln Lake and from Cedar River gates - 
restricted access', regulated hunting and fish- 
ing, camping; hiking (Cedar River access through 
private lands of International Paper) 50 > 000 acres 

Speculator filtration and water pollution control plants 
contact village 
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Indian Lake water pollution control plant - contact W. 
J. Kattrein, Jr. 

Resource people 

D. Vitale, I. P. Co. forest manager, 30,000 acre 
Speculator tree farm. 

Sacandaga 4*H Gamp , Speculator , . 

Operated by Warren, Oneida, Fulton, Montgomery 

counties 4-H organizations; used part of sum- 
mer by 4-H and part by Junior Grange; avail- 
able for rental (contact Tim Murphy, Warren 
County 4-H agent, 623-3291)'; no geographical 
restrictions, but in case of reservations con- 
flict, preference given to groups from within 
four county region. 

Cedar Lands Scout Reservation - Long Lake * 

Operated by Upper Mohawk Council, Utica 315-735-4437 
5,000 acres - lake, developed camp area, wild- 
erness area and outpost camping; ranger on site; 
some hunting allowed by special arrangement; 
consideration being ^iven to- selective logging; 
available to interested groups for *used compat-^ 
ible with Scout uses, contact council office. 

Adirondack Museum - Blue Mountain Lake ^ 

Adirondack history - emphasis on man's relation- 
ship to the Adirondacks; transportation, log- 
ging, agriculture, industry, tourism. 

Speculator Tree Farm - Speculator - International 
Paper Company 

Chimney Mountain Caves and Rock format i%hs - Indian 
Lake 

Adirondack Lakes Center, for Arts - Blue Mountain Lake 
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WARREN COUNTY 
RESOURCES 



Camp Wakpominee , Mohican Council, Boy Scouts of Ameri 
Richard Bielefield, executive, l^l-ldTi 
850 acres. West Fort Ann,^ winterized; Scouts use 
weekends year-round; ccupatible uses by schools 
and other groups during week possible; contact 
-.council office, 

Adirondack Nature Conservancy - Tim Barnett 

Pack Forest , Warrensburg - Shelly Pottffer 

Barton Mines , North Creek- 

Lake George Institute of History, Art arid Science 

Lake George Atmospheric Sciences Research Center 

R>P>I> Lake Research prograra. Lake George 

Glens Falls Museum - Bacon/Glen streets. Glens Falls 
Historical Association 793-2826-artif acts include 
logging, river running and canal boat exhibits* 

Natural Stone Bridge and Caves - grottoes, caves, 
waterfalls,! potholes, .nature trail, trout fishing. 



Lake Georg^ - general ecology, geology, flora and 
fauna -Kattskill Bay, Indian Kettles... 
Environmental approach in cruises? 



LakopGeorge-Lake Champlain Regional Planning Board , 
iJfeke George - Please add others 

Personnel: 

Roger Hague, Finch Pruyn, on pollution problems 
John Gobbi, International Paper superintendent, waste 
treatment 

Niagara Mohawk Pox^er Company - atomic energy 
Donald Sipps - BOCES - conservation 
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Field trips: 

Lake George Water Pollution Control Plant - contact 
Harold Gordon, engineer 

REGIONAL INDUSTRIES 
A-1 

-» 

Ayerst Laboratories^ Inc > 

64 Maple Street, Rouses Point 297-2111 
Manufacturer of phannaceuticals. 

Staff EPA coordinator keeps director of engi- 
neering advised of EPA regulations so that 
plant is in compliance, planned installations 
conform and company is on alert for revised 
regulations which would necessitate modifica- 
tion of existing installations. 

Field trip - plant tour Contact C. Cook, 
Director of Personnel. Tour takes two hours, 
limited to groups of 10; should be limited to 
persons having specific interest in the in- 
dustry or a particular phase; tours for gen- 
eral public discouraged because of technical 
nature of operations. 

Publications and educational materials - none 

Speakers , etc.- Highly trained scientific 
staff; give consideration to inquiries for 
speaker in specific area if staff has compe-- 
tence. 

Coca Cola Bottling Company , Plattsburgh 
Route 22 Industrial Park 56i-1480 

' Manufacturer of soft drinks. 

Donates plastic pickrup bags to local organi- 
zations (CLEAR, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, etc.) 
and provides trucks and men to assist with 
spring trash pick-up. 

Transport wastes daily to Plattsburgh landfill 
Affiliation with national organizations which 
promote environmental concerns, education; 
pass on information obtained. 
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Field Trip - plant tour Contact Gary Jock, 
general manager. Tour takes one hour, produc 
tion line and plant inspection; general infor 
nation about industry. 

Publications and films - available on specifi 
request from parent company; will order. 

Metal Shapes Inc . 
Mooers 236-7188 
Cold rolL formed metal shapes. 

Equipment electrical; o\7n well, limited use o; 
water; septic system; use no products which 
contribute to pollution; only emission is 
smoke from building heating unit; only by- 
products are scrap steel sheet, wood cuttings 
from crate-inaking and paper from steel wrap- 
pings. 

Field trip - plant tour Contact D.M. Dunphy, 
president. Roll forming machines. 

■ ■ '. I. 

While a primary purpose of the Adirondack meeting 
series was to uncover the needs for environmental 
education in the region, the Commission was very 
^interested in- helping people uncover resources for 
program implementation which existed within tKe 
regi^on. It hoped that through repeated contact with 
numerous people with like interests and diverse re- 
sources, meaningful action projects in environmental 
education might be developed. 

Several groups, brought together through Commission 
activities, were able to plan and begin implementa- 
tion of- programs. Two projects have become quite 
advanced since they were first considered by the 
region. They are' described briefly below because 
the Commission feels that they may serve as models 
for others cjommuni ties interested in the environmen- 
tal education field. 
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Residents of the Plattsburgh area, spearheaded by the 
local Audubon Society, are exploring ways of develop- 
ing Lake Alice, a state game management area, as an 
environmental education center. The arci has been 
less intensively managed in the past few years, and 
local residents think that now might be an appropriate 
time to make a conversion in its primary us^. Dr. 
Charles Mitchell of the Audubon Society organized a 
citizens group and worked with them to develop a 
detailed proposal for the area. _This proposal, com- 
plete with maps and aerial photographs has been sent 
to various experts in environmental education center 
planning. Among those experts who agreed to comment 
on the proposal were John Weeks of the Rogers Envi- 
ronmental Education Center in Sherburne, Michael 
Storey of Beaver Lake Nature Center in Onondaga 
County, the Nature Centers Planning Division of the 
National Audubon Society^, and William Colpitts, chief 
of the refuge division of the U. S. Bureau or Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. 

After considering the comments of these experts, the 
group will revise its proposal and make plans to pre- 
sent it to the Department of Environmental Conserva- 
tion for their consideration. 

A second project, a student exchange program, features 
cooperation between the Piseco Elementary School in 
Hamilton County and the Eagle Hill Junior High School 
in the Syracuse suburb of Manlius. ' 

Ten students in the seventh and eigkt grades at each 
school will spend two and a half days at the other 
school. They will stay with local families during 
their visit, will attend classes, and participate in 
a variety of field experiences designed to sample the 
new environment. Before the exchange* itself, students 
will receive a thorough orientation cc the purpose and 
objectives of the program. 

Organizers hope that the exchange program will provide 
an interesting and enjoyable experience for the stu- 
dents involved and that it will enable them to become 
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acquainted with an environment very different from 
their own. They feel that this pilot program has 
great potential for expansion and that it might 
eventually ^e replicated statewide. 

Because the meeting series technique may be valuable 
for generating this kind of activity statewide, the 
Commission has included in this supplement a copy of 
the participant resource packet that was used during 
its all-day meeting on January 25. ^ Participants were 
given a schedule of events for the day and were asked 
to respond to specific questions during time periods 
and were to hand in the forms at the registration 
desk as they were completed. In this way discussion 
groups were better able to focus on the issues of con- 
cern to the Connnission. 

Because of the early stage of planning and design found 
in the Adirondack region, the Commission learned that 
it had askejd ?or more information than participants 
could provide in the one-day session. Despite this 
under-estimation of time involved, much valuable infor- 
mation was gained from the written questionnaires. 
With a greater time allowance, the meeting format has 
the promise of yielding even better results. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN ADIRONDACK SCHOOLS 



From a preliminary inventory of programs and resources 
available in a five-county region - Clinton, Essex, 
Hamilton, Warren and Franklin counties - there is suf- 
ficient evidence to state that environmental conserva- 
tion is gradually becoming a part of the school 
curriculum. Although most elementary and secondary 
schools reported no formal environmental education 
courses being taught, the descriptions given indicate 
that the study of environmental education and problems 
related to the conservation of our natural resources 
are topics of discussion in science, biology, chemistry, 
social studies, mathematics, health, English and home 
economics classes. As one teacher stated in his ^eply 
to the questionnaire, "No one teaching in the Adiron- 
dacks can overlook the importance of conservation, - 
game laws, fishing limits, and refuges." 

Boards of Cooperative Educational Services, which often 
overlap county ooundary lines, appear -to be the primary 
agencies focusi^ on pure educational programs for en- 
vironmental conservation. In the Clinton-Effsex ^?rea 
the Board offers a two-year occupational training pro- 
gram for 11th and 12th grade students, using the faci- 
lities of the school forest land, state parks, and the 
Georgia-Pacific pulp and paper mill. In the southern 
area of this particular BOCES operation, students work 
with the Piatt sburgh center and the Yandon-Dillon cen- 
ter at Mineville as well as with facilities in the 
Hudson Falls area.' 

This particular program involves study in surveying, 
recreation, mensuration, logging, pollution, wildlife, 
nursery practice, silvaculture, forest products and 
dendrology. Other BOCES operations in this five-county 
region offer similar occupational training programs 
using the facilities available and making extensive 
use of field trips for broadening the educational back- 
ground and experience of the students enrolled. Program 
emphasis is dependent upon the nature of the area and- 
f acil ities. 
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The inventory revealed few unique approaches to the 
study of environmental education. It would appear that 
the elementary school program is more adaptable to this 
type of education, possibly because of the greatet 
flexibility in the program. More programs were repor- 
ted for grades 3-6 than any other grade level,, and many 
of these centered around field trips. 

In Clinton County, Chazy Central School described its 
program as a highly unusual one. Some 40 disadvantaged 
students in grades 3-6 are enrolled in a five-week 
course where vocabulary and language comprehension are 
taught through outdoor experiences. The Peru Central 
School district provides a variety of field trips for 
approximately 50 grade 6 chi''dren who study the prin- 
ciples of ecology, wildlife management, environmental 
practices, soils and plants, and relate their study of 
the region to their local community. Available to the 
Peru Central School is the Peru Park "and the Macomb 
Reservation which is used year-round as an outdoor 
study .area for science and social studies classes for 
the whole school. The conservation officer and the 
Peru Lions Club have been of great assistance to the 
school district in implementing its program. 

In Essex County,^ the Elizabethtown- Lewis Central School, 
in cooperation wit!ii the State University. College at 
Plattsburgh, developed a program for approximately 90 
junior high school students. Incorporated vR'hhe sci- 
ence, social science, mathematics and home economics 
classes, are studies relating to environmental prob- 
lems and conservation of resources. In addition to 
local field trips, three major field trips were under- 
taken^ a 10 day trip to Cape Cod to study the seashore 
enviforment; a trip to the Buffalo area to study pol- 
lution and wildlife, and a trio to Coo'perstown, New 
York. 

Both Ticonderoga Central School and Schroon Lake Cen- 
tral School reported that special units "had been devel- 
oped for their elementary school classes. Minerva 
Central School has had an Outdoor Education Program 
K-12, involving some 300 students, for eight years. 
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The school employs a supervisor of Outdoor Education 
and special spring and fall ' programs are carried on 
at the school's outdoor laboratory. 

Brush ton-Moira Central School in Franklin County has 
initiated two 20-week courses, one in ecology, the 
other in conservation. The ecology course, available 
to students in grades 10-12, deals with eco-systems, 
ecological populations and communities; current issues 
with special focus on the Adirondack land plan and 
local issues. The conservation course, open to stu- 
de^^ts in grades 9-12, emphasizes soil, wildlife, water 
pollution, local pollution problems such as the local 
swimming area, milk processing plan problems, slaugh- 
terhouse blood problems, farm manure, sewage disposal* 

Malone Central School, also in Franklin County, res- 
ponded to the questionnaire indicating it incorporated 
environmental education in its science and biology 
courses using a variety of methods. The glacial delta 
in the area and the Salmon River are fertile fields 
for exploring forest management, ecology, water pollu- 
tion,, and oth%r phases of conservation. 

Ind ian Lake Central School, Hamilton County, involves 
some 330 students in grades 4-12 in a conservation and 
ecology program which is part of the health, geography, 
science and English curricula. Wells Central School 
concentrates on an Environmental Science course for 8th 
graders, emphasizing the effect of chlorides, phos- 
phates, nitrates, and carbon dioxide on water. Lake 
Algonquin, the Sacandaga River, a private pond and 80 
acres of school property are available for an environ- 
mental study program. 

In Warren County, the Glens Falls City School District 
offers two one-semester courses, grade 12, on Man and 
His Environment and Advanced Ecology. The curriculum 
deals with spaceship earth, air, soil, sewage, prob- 
lems of the Hudson River, the Adirondacks, forests, 
fish and game, water, oceans, pesticides, environmen- 
tal agencies, recycling, personal pollution, land use 
and local orientation. To implement the program, 
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speakers, audio-visual aids, field trips and other 
resources are used including a Hudson Kiver canoe trip 
from Warrensburg to Gansevoort. This system also has 
an outdoor education program involving an overnight 
outdoor camping experience for upper elementary level 
students. 

The Queensbury High School curriculum in social studies 
and science stresses ecological principles with refer- 
ence to their application to human environment. Stu- 
dents have been involved in the study of local problems 
as they relate to the life style of the community. At 
the Queensbury Middle School, 7th grade Students spend 
three to five weeks in health courses which focus -at- 
tension" on air, land, and water and their relationship 
to man and the community. 

In summarizing the findings of the inventory of school 
programs, there are many school districts seeking ways 
of developing among the younger generation a new res- 
pect for the world they live in; the need to under- 
stand it; to protect it; and to preserve it. However, 
many of these districts are in need of guidance, re- 
source materials, and a better loiowledge and under- 
standing of how to use those facilities and resources 
available to them. It appears that ecology or envi- 
ronmental clubs spring up before changes in curriculum 
occur. It would also appear that teachers themselves 
need far more insight and understanding of the avenues 
open for resolving the very problems assigned as class- 
room projects. One might well ask whether a curriculum 
on a K-12 basis should be developed to prevent elemen- 
tary and junior high school students from treading the 
same ground they had covered in their earlier experi- 
ences with environmental study. 

The schools are to be commended for moving forward to- 
ward education for environmental conservation consider- 
ing the limited experience of instructors and the 
scattered information which is not always readily 
available. A central source for pooling information 
and cataloguing resource materials would serve a real 
need of teachers. 
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The North Country Community College at Saranac, the 
State University College at Plattsburgh, Paul Smith's 
College, and the Miner Institute at Chazy are also to 
be commended for their foresight in developing mater- 
ials and rendering assistance to the public schools. 
'With cooperation from business, industry, conservation 
groups, and the help of interested private citizen 
organizations and government agencies, educators can 
help to make a difference in the living conditions of 
generations to come. 
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CONFERENCE ON REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PRCGR/VM DEVHLQPMKNT 



SCHEDULE 



Location 



Date 



Time 



Tci)ic 



Miner Institute 
Chazy, New York 



Monday January 15 5:30 p.m. -10:00 p.m. Workshop Leader's 

Seminar 



Thursday, January 25 10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 



Thursday, February 15 1:00 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. 



Monday, February 26 7:30 p.m. -10:00 p.m. 



Workshop on Apsu^iptionj; , 
Goals, and Re:;ourct^s fci 
Regional Envi roi;rrcnt.U 
Education Program 
Developrrent 

Workshop for Kirgionai' 
Environrrental Kducation 
Program Planning 

Public Meeting on the 
Regional Environtnont.il 
Education Progian 



Warren County Court 
House 

Lake George, N. Y. Tuesday, February 27 7:30 p.m. -10:00 p.m. Public Meeting on the 

Regional Knvironmental 
Education Program 
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rxvn-couNTY mccting 

January 25, 197 3 



WKLCOMHll The Temporary State Comailssion on Envii:on.T\ental education 
has been charged by the legislature with studying existing prin- 
ciples for teaching environmental education in New York State and 
with rocommenO: the extension and development of such programs. 

Today's meeting is one of six we are holding througliout New- 
York Stale to explore t]^e hopes and concerns people have for environ- 
mental education at the regional level. 

As shown on tiio schedule, this session will consist of a number 
of workshops and general meetings. From these wc hope v/iil come 
specific plans for implementing environmental education projects at 
the county level- In the process, all participants should gain a 
better understanding of the goals, assumptions, and resources which 
are important to environmental education in the region. 

In each session we are providing a list of questions which wc 
feel will help the group achieve these goals. A recorder has been 
appointed for each group to insure that ideas are not lost. 

A list of questions to be asked m all sessions is attached to 
this sheet. Uoading through al) the questions once may help you see 
the process we will be involved in today and may spark new ideas. 

In the final session, we will ask each group to present a sum- 
mary of the day's activities?. We will also be asking for ways in 
which the Commission might be able to help the county projects succeed. 

Some examples of ways the commission could help are: 

1. Writing letters of support, for a local project to town or school 
officials . 

2. Putting local groups in touch with technical experts in the re- 
gion and the state. 

3. Attending local meetings to help with the organization of the 
group's project., 

4. Our final report to the State Legislature can mention the particu- 
lar resources, in'erests, and problems of the five-county area and 
suggest the thing you feel might best help you in developing 
^environmental education j^rojects. 

Please try to keep these ideas in mind throughout the day. 
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riVINCOUm' MKETIN'G 
January 25 
TENTi'ATR^ SCHEDULE 



10:00 - 10:30 Or icntation — Introduction and explanation oC schedule 

10:30 - 11:30 Roj^ional Group MootinRS 

^ Each group contains members fron throughout the region. 

Representation will include members of local j;overnme«L, 
husinefjs, conservation j^roups, educators. Hie purpose of 
this session is to get acquainted with tiic kind;; of ve- 
source people vho are ;iresent at the conference; discuss 
the general goals for environraentnl education; be^in to 
talk about .pecific projects. 

11:30 - 12:30 County Group Meetings 



All people from each county meet togetiier. Purpose is to 
agree on overall county goals; to identify '^ne or inore 
projects worth investigating 

12:30 - i2;/*5 Contact TlnvT "^ 

A chance to seek out people you met during the regional 
group meetings and get their ideas and Suggestions on 
your county's projects. 

12:45 - 1:30 Lunch 



Your opportunity to get to know people throughout the 
region better and share ideas. 



1:30 - 2:00 Film "Of Rivers and Hen" 

2:00 - 2:30 Countv Group Meetings 



Review possible projects briefly and decide who will 
give a brief description of the possible projects to 
the entire group. 



2:30-3:30 Entire group meeting 



'Representative of each county group presents the projects 
his group has discussed. Helpful hints and constructive 
suggestions for implementing the projects are sought from 
the audience. 



3:30 - A:00 Countv Group Meetings 



Decide which projects you'd most like to do and who will 
work on each. Outline steps to achieve action. Appoint 
a chairman, n secretary, and set time and place for next 
meeting. 
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FIlTi-COUNTY MEETING 

T£M'ATI\T- SCIU-.DUIJi 
Concinucd 



/i:00 - 5:00 Entire Cron^ Meeting 



5:00 



Siuiciiary of projects that each county group will atter.pt 
and recoT^snendacions o£ ways the Cor.in\ission night bo of 
assistance. 

Adionrnment . The noxt meeting at Miner will be a half- 
day session on February 15. ' ^ 
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nSLPrUL HINTS 
r_Qjl _S.UCCKSSFUL PROJ ECTS 

Some of the most successful projects in nnvironinontnl nducation 
depend heavily on volunteer help. How do you find people who will 
devote their time and enero^ to a project v:ithout being paid? 

The secret is to make them feel that they can make a specific 
and substantial contribution to the project. And one of the best 
ways to convince them is to pick a good project to start with. 

Here are some of the characteristics which the ideal project has: 

1. The goal must be clearly worthwliile — it must do some good. 

2. The tasks should be diverse and relatively enjoyable to 
perform. 

3. Volunteers sliould be given satisfying jobs, even if they 
can work for a short time at irregular intervals. 

4. There should be few jobs which require highly specialised 
skills. 

^ .> There should be few jobs that have to be done at specific 
times. 

_ 6. Projects should be able to operate without a great deal of 
outside money. 

7. The project should have a definite goal which can be attained 
in the foreseeable future. 

FEW PROJECTS HAVE ALL THESE CH/iRACTERISTICS . IT IS mV NECESSARY 
T!1AT THEY DO. BUT IT HELPS TO KEEP THEM IN MIND IN CHOOSING WHICH 
PROJECTS TO UNDERTAKE. 

i 
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FOR THE DISCUSSION LEADERS 

Our meeting today is something of an experiment. We know there is a lot of 
interest- in environmental educatior m the 5-county area and that the, resources 
arc available here to sustain many interesting projects. Oft«n ho%*evcr» people 
are uncertain how to l)egin. They need encouragement and the advice of othert* 
famitiar with the area. 

We've selected you as a discussion leader because we think you can help 
uncover the resources which now exist in the region and start good environmental 
education projects which will meet the needs of your area. * You can help us by 
maintaining a friendly atmosphere of exploration within your group* serving as 
a moderator in discussions, and keeping track of the ideas generated in each 
meeting. Most groups will have two or three discussion leaders, try to work 
together to draw out the other participants* 

Here are some suggestions; 

1. Set the stage for disctission by having each person introduce himself 
and tell the group a bit about his background* interests* and needs. 

2. Try to draw all group members into the discussion. Ask silent members 
for their comments* etc. 

3. Keep track of time and progress — there arp specific goals for each 
session. Try to see that the group reaches them in the alio ted time 
and that the recorder makes accurate notes 1 

4. If more than one project gets a lot of interest and support* see if 
there are enough people present or known in the county to make it 
successful. If starting two projects seems feasible* try to get both 
cORinittees to meet in the future to discuss their successes and fal}.itres 

5. Good luckl 
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NOTES FOR C0NFF:RI:NCI: Lffa>£ R 

ORIENTATION AND What is the Commission? 

OVERVIEW Why the series cf meetings in the County area? 

Why the raecting today? 

Explain that ''youth'' includes anybody who h<v^ 
something to learn ^nd that environmental educa- 
tion is not ^ust outdoor education. Emphasis on 
projects and processesses which arc rigH^t for this 
region. 

Stress that the success of this oxperiment depends 
on the people here. R<^source people will be avail- 
able, but It is up to the participants to seek them 
out . 

For those of you who hav(> had projects in the back 
of your mind, this is your 'chance to get them started. 
Make the most of the opportunity. 

Suggest that a way to get started might be to go 
around the tab""' with introductions. Each person 
introduces hin ■ f and tolls briefly about his 
affiliations, e^ jcrienccs, desire to help in any 
specific way. We're trying to identify the resources 
that each person has to offer. Resources can be 
people who lived in the area tor a long time, tech- 
nical expertise, ability to contribute time and 
cner-'^' desire to h< Ip, etc. You don't have to be 
rich J have a Harvard (Education to be a resource. 

Then look at the goal we suggested last week for 
environmental education. is it broad enough to 
cover the whole region? Can it be any narrower, 
but still applicable the entire region? 

How to think up projects — lot of ways. Each 
person could write down a project on a piece of 
paper; the discussion leader would then read them 
and all members of the group could talk about them. 
Or you could all think about one group of people 
at a time who need environmental education and then 
consider the ways to reach them. For example, you 
might think that students, 4-11, or scouts needed 
environmental education. The next step might be to 
discuss what would appeal to them most — nature 
centers , educational television, etc . Parks , dumps , 
roadpides, and other areas have all been used for 
environmental education projects . - — ' ^ ^ 

— ■# »^ 

Remember t..at in this period we're not trying to 
settle on a specific project, only to get everyone 
thinking in terms of what can be done. - 

Take stock of your county.. What's being done in the 
schools, in clubs, in the media for environmental 
education. Should the adults be more aware 
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REGIONAL GROUP 
MEETING 



COUNTY GROUP 
MEETINGS 



SKSSION REPORT h'OK>\ «I 



10:30 - il:30 

rho nail) nurpo.^o oi the first hour session is to v;el lo *<now oacb other 
.bctlt^r and to dctcrr^ni- wiiether the assiunptiozis for i-nvironnentji oducation- 
out lirtvd belov .ire appropriate to this ro^tiou 

ASi^fMPnONS : 

I, inoreasiiv. (ic^Miids upon the envi roiiru-rsl prosont problems which roquire 
rcsol ut ion , 

Rijuonal cnviroir.ionlal education is nn osbontial coi-^ponont of solving, 
envi ron-'uMi I a I probl omj , 

JMofk YOr^EEGROpP ^^^^^'^'^'^^^ QUESriONS DURING THIS iJOUR A.\7) VllL OVi THIS FORM 
NAME; _^ COUN'i'V: 



!, Do tho as^tJUJ'.ptions for onvironniontal education soen appropriole for cho 
>-Countv region/ 



2. Arc 'hori more t;pccific assunption^i which can be roade iov the 5-County rOi;ion? 
What arc Ihrv? 



3, .Chat i;o,ar. for cnvi ronraciUnl education do you 5ee particulnriy important 
for this rej:ion? 



What project^ have vou been involved with in Che past few years which refipond 
to the^e i;oals? ^ _ 



5* Are vou current iv involved with environmental education in any way? (in schools 
scoutr., cooperative e\Lcnf;ioti, etc) Doscrib,-* brioflv your activities in this 
area < 



%7 . ^ 



SESSION RKPORT ' I 

Concinuet' 



6, i)u you expect problens in keep i nix the project (s) operacin^^ or ir. cxpandin 
your activities? if so, what resources do you need most (people, ronoy, ma- 
terials, better planning^ etc.) 



7, How can you obtain these resources? 



8. Ivhat other projects i/ould you like to see started. 
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SESSION -2 

COUNTY GROIN'S 
11:30 - i2:30 



KECORDHR'S NAMK: CO'INTY: 



TO TilE RrcORDK.i: IMcasc collccl the forms filled out* by your ju'oup at the- 
regional noelin^. These may'be helpful to you in discussing specific projects. 
Turn Chen in al the rejjistration desk after this session, ' 

The purpose of this r.oeting is to begin discussing specific goals and 
assumptions for envirounental education in your county and i Jentifvin^; Che kinds 
of projects wiiich vuM be of benefit. 

i'LKASE AXSkTR THKSi: QUHSTICNS WITH YOUR GROUP. THC J<ECORDKR SHOIU.D RKAD MCK WIS 
NOri-S TO THE GROUP TO Clir.CK i'OK COMPLETKNKS^',. 

1. Are tiu- assumptions and goals of cnviro!)niental education discussed /or the 
ro}*ion appropriate to your county? t 



2, Can Chcso soal*; and assumptions be r.ado snore specific to your county? 



3. Khat are ilie environr.iental projects identified by your team? 

t 



U'hat inforiTuit ion do you need to decide how tjorthv'ille each project t/ould be? 



5, U there anvone at tb's nocting (perhaps from another county) who mi^^ht bo 
able Ccf offer assistance or suggestions? 



0. Who will contact these people during the coming'break? 
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SKSSION -3 

COlSKTt cAmvs 
2:00 - 2:30 



RHCOltDKR"S N'AMi:: COUNTY 



TO TlIK mXORDLR: Tho purpose of this session is to discuss dio infon^ution c.M:n 
r:cRibers gaciiered during the "CouCaeC Period" and during lunch. The new information 
should help flesh out the skeletons of soire of the projects and give the tea:n a 
clearer Idea of what will work and what won*t. 

I>U:ASE QO OVHR the FOLLOI-JIN-C QUKSTIONT. U^FTH your TE/\M AM) KKCOKD THi:lR AN^^'ERv- 
BKI.W. BE SURE TO fiEAJ) K\CK YOUR NOfEb AT THE EN'I) OF THE SESSION iO ClUCK TOR 
COMPLETENESS. 

-I, What new infomation about your projects have you gathered since v;e last net? 



2. With this additional inforn^ation and time for reconsideration, which protects 
nou seem most fea.sible.' 



3. .^escribe in as much detail as you can what will be required to undertake 
thesc^rojocts. 



^. Who fron the team will tell the general session ibout each of these projects? 
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EDUCATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 'ACTION 
CONFERENCE 
SUNY ALBANY CAMPUS CENTER 



Feb. 15-16, 1973 
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With the cooperation of the New York State United 
Teachers^, the Temporary State Commission on Youth Educa- 
tion in Environmental Conservation sponsored a conference, 
^'Education for Environmental Action", designed to 
provoke a greater awareness of the need for environ- 
mental action; to provide information on resources and 
ways of using these resources more productively; to 
focus attention on the role of the schools in the 
implementation of not only school-oriented programs 
but also joint school-community action activities. 

The Commission sought input from students,, teachers, 
school' administrators, schoolboard members, busAiess, 
industry, local conservation commissions, citizen groups 
and the State Department of Education and Environmental 
Conservation. In seeking information via this confer- 
ence, the Commission hoped that through the interchange 
of ideas, it would stimulate a greater awareness of the 
need for schools to embark upon programs in this area; 
would enlighten the Commission on what is being done, 
what needs to^be done, and would give some possible 
direction as to the future role of agencies involved 
in the promotion, of environmental education. 

PARTICIPATION EXCELLENT 

From the start it was agreed that the conference 
would be limited to 100 participants, representing the 
above mentioned groups. Following a survey of schools 
in a four-county area, six school districts that had 
had some experience with environmental education, were i 
invited to send a team of eight persons - three junior 
or senior high school students, three teachers, one 
school administrator, one schoolboard member. To 
assist these teams, specialists in the field of 
environmental education were invited to attend. Letters 
of invitation were also sent to selected individuals, 
major ^business and industrial establishments in the 
vicinity of Albany, local conservation groups and 
governmental agencies. 

Response from the schools was gratifying. School 
districts represented included: Bethlehem Central 
School District (Delmar), the East Greenbush Central 
School District, Saratoga Springs Public Schools, the 
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Schenectady Public Schools, Scotia-Glenville Central 
School District, and the Schodack Central School 
District. Response from business and industry was 
limited, undoubtedly due to the two-day commitment 
necessary to participate. However, representatives 
from Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation, Atlantic 
Cement, and General Electric Corporation took part in 
the conference. In addition to personnel from local 
conservation commissions and other groups, there were 
representatives from the State Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation, the State Public Service Commission 
and the State Education Department. The college 
personnel attending came from: the State University 
of New., York at Albany, the State University College 
at Cortland, St. Lawrence University, Skidmore 
College and Syracuse University. A total of 76 
persons registered for full-time participation. 
Considering the limited number of invitations extended, 
response was excellent. 

CONFERENCE OVERVIEW 

The first day of the conference was devoted to an 
orientation to the proposed program; a panel presen- 
tation by the environmental specialists present, and 
discussion groups. Each school team became a 
discussion group with others from the same geographic 
area assigned where possible. The group reviewed those 
environmental conservation programs or activities 
currently on-going in their respective. districts ; 
analyzed the role the schools had played in these 
projects and explored the kinds of projects which 
needed to be carried on either by the school or the 
community or by a school/community project. Once 
identified, the teams were then asked to pick one 
or more of these projects for in-depth study the next 
day. 

The second day of the conference was given over to 
a further study of the project, identifying the 
facilities, materials and other needs; exploring the ' 
project in light of the prditical-, economic, social and 
legal implications involved. l>niere a team chose to 
continue work on an existing project, it was asked to 
evaluate its progress to date and outline the next steps 
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toward accomplishing its goals. To inject some cross 
fertilization of ideas into the conference, provision 
was made for "like interest" groups to meet at which 
time, students met together, and teachers, adminis- 
trators and government agencies met in their respective 
groups. Provision was also made for periodic "feed- 
back" sessions each day so that all groups could share 
their thinking. 

The program was an ambitious attempt to involve 
school personnel in a process for reaching consensus on 
a proposed plan; for developing those plans and for 
identifying and analyzing their needs for making the 
plan a reality. 'While going through this process, teams 
were encouraged to make any recommendations to the 
Commission which, in their judgment, seemed feasible 
and desirable for the future of education in environ- 
mental conservation in New York State. 

ASSESSING THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 

The first step in the process was to identify all 
the different types of environmental activities which 
had taken place, were taking^place, or were about to 
take place in a given school district's community. 
Whereas most teams found this to be a relatively simple 
procedure; others, according to the reports received, 
found that there was a definite need to know their ^ 
community better. Items such as recycling projects, 
air pollution, noise pollution, land use, the 
development of environmental education centers, nature 
trails, etc. seemed to predominate' in the reports. 
However, when it came to analyzing the role the school 
had Rjjayed^rf these projects, the problem became more 
difficuTET In most cases the schools had played 
either no role or a very small one. 

. As might be expected, the schools reported helping 
with recycling projects, the development of nature 
trails, emphasis on Earth Day programs, a revision of 
school curricula, field trips, overnite camping trips. 
Survival and Environmental Clubs and the distribution 
of information on coiramanity projects. It was quite 
evident that few students and only a few teachers are 
actually involved in any of the programs which will 
make a difference in the lives of those in the 
community. 
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Only one school district, Schodack Central School, 
has actively taken steps to develop a totally new 
approach to environmental education. Sparked by a 
common concern for their community and the environmental 
problems it faces, a group of enthusiastic and energetic 
teachers, worked on their o\m. time and developed an 
experimental program in environmental education. They 
achieved the support of the Board of Education and the 
administration, applied for a federal grant and are 
nov7 in their first year of teaching the course. Through 
a rearrangement of classroom schedules, students are 
able to move out of the classroom setting into the 
community and work independently on their chosen pro- 
jects. Local agencies and governmental groups as well 
as the community in general have given their support. 
Although the faculty involved are feeling their way 
in this new team teaching situation,^ their interim 
report indicates that those* students and faculty 
members involved have not only a new appreciation for 
the environment but also a new set of values built 
upon solid experiences which are real and challenging. 
They are learning by doing. 

This is -not to say that other ^schools are inactive*. 
It does point opt that much of what is being done in 
the schools to involve students is done either through 
voluntary after-school" ^programs ^ch as the survival 
and environmental clubs or througn courses of study 
which are fairly well confined to a specific activity 
such as the 6th grade camping program.^ a high school 
physical education elective in camping, an expanded 
environmental science course, or a course in English 
and Social Studies with a strong emphasis on 
environmental education. 

The environmental clubs which have sprung up in *the 
schools may be the fore-runners of stronger courses in 
this field. Presently these clubs rely upon interested 
faculty members to assist them. The club members in turn 
relay their knowledge to elementary school pupils, 
working with teachers to develop lesson pT.ons and 
teaching the class during their free periods. The young 
people in Schenectady, engaged in this program, call 
themselves., "The Ambassadors", and well they_ may be. 
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since through ^their efforts younger students will come 
to have <x greater knowledge and appreciation of the 
environment. These clubs have sponsored weekend 
camping trips, helped with the building of nature 
trails and participated in recycling projects. 

The environmental centers, such as ^the State o^^ed 
Five Rivers Center in the Tom of Bethlehem and the 
proposed center at Greenfield (a part of the Saratoga 
Springs Public School system) have great possibilities 
for educatJ'ng students; in-service 'education programs 
for teachers and for the community. as well. The Five 
Rivers Center has served over 5000 persons from a nine 
county area during the 1972-73 year. Suburban 
communities or those in a semi -rural area are in the 
best position to obtain support fbr such facilities 
since land is more readily available. Lacking their 
o\'m environmental -centers, it was pointed out by one 
group in particular, that city school systems will 
either have to rely upon rural centers for educating 
their youth or concentrate their efforts on the 
•problems of the city itself. 

The fast-growing community of East Greenbush is 
presently being used by the school system as their 
'^center" for studying environmental conservation. They 
are currently interested in the land use by housing 
developers, zoning codes, the development of an East 
Greenbush Park and the political, social, economic and 
legal ramifications of these developments. 

The State University of New York at Albany is 
operating a Student-Faculty Environmental Decisions 
Commission,, Forum where those interested in the subjects 
presented* will have an opportunity to air their views, 
^ome students and faculty members from the area school 
'^^^"^^ systems attend these forum meetings. Such partici- 
~" . pation may arouse a more intense desire on the part 
of some to become more involved in environmental 
study. 

Probably one of the most significant outcomes 
from this process of assessment was a realization thab 
the schools and the community have yet to find a C^^^ 
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means whereby they can and are willing to work together. 
Much of what is being done in the community itself is 
being handled by a group of interested citizens -who 
have not realized the potential help the schools could 
give in analyzing, researching and promoting plans for 
the improvement of the community. ^ The students present 
expressed a strong desire to get into the "inside 
workings'* of some of the projects; to serve on local 
conservation commissions; to play a d^cision^-making „ " 
role. 

ROADBLOCKS TO IMPLEMENTATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

Although the conference planning committee had 
hoped each team would develop a rather specific action 
program and commit itself to it, it became evident 
after the first day that this could not take place. 
Teams, for the most part, directed their discussion - 
toward a positive action program but inherent in 
every discussion group were problems of implemen- 
tation, l^ile some of these problems may appear 
insignificant, they constituted real hindrances which 
must be overcome if action programs are to take place. 

Some of these items included: 1) the need for 
those involved to have a real awareness of the need for 
the project or activity; 2) the lack of knowledge on 
the part of many teachers and their nee'^d for in-service 
education in environmental education; 3) the lack of 
adequate facilities such as nature trails, environ- 
mental centers; 4) the lack of financial support for 
new school programs or involvement, in school-community 
projects; 5) lack of parental and community support; 
6) the problem of mass transportation of students, 
especially for city school districts where there are 
no school buses; 7) the need for a total reorganization 
of the school routine to avoid scheduling problems; ' 
8) the pressure of other academic disciplines; 9) 
liability protection for the school; 10) the pressures 
of commercial and business enterprises upon the school 
instructional program; 11) lack of a clearing house fcr 
information. 
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Although those present at^the conference held a 
definite commitment to bring about change, they 
recognized that with9ut a total faculty commitment 
to a project which involved all students in the school, 
the program would stand 'little chance of success. They 
felt that this need for awareness extended beyond the 
school itself. Parents, community groups, service''" 
clubs, governmental agencies - the total community 
must- be knowledgeable about what the school is trying 
to do and understand t^e need for the changes which" 
may take place. 

Traditionally teachers have'not been schooled , in 
the techniques of teaching environmental education. 
Although many young teachers have become enthusiastic 
outdoor , living advocates, their knowledge of how to 
teach environmental education has not been through 
a formal, course of study. Today many teachers are 
learning mth their students by joining clubs and 
attending lectures to enhance their ability to deal 
with the subject. * Hov/ever, if the movement to place 
environmental education in the curriculum on a 
Kindergarten through Grade 12 basis should evolve, 
teachers must be provided with the kinds of 
experiences which will help them meet their classroom 
responsibilities. It was suggested that the New York 
State United. Teachers might initiate such programs, 
either alone, or in cooperation, with institutions of 
higher learning. " 

Ideally, every school district could profit by 
having its own environmental center or one close 
enough by so that students would have an opportunity 
to be close to nature and observe first-hand the 
wonders of the environment. But the question was 
asked, "How can a city, crowded already, provide such 
facilities?" Even with regional centers j the problem ' 
of transportating large groups of students ^nd teachers 
becomes almost prohibitive. How can tTie 'urban child 
receive an equal education when his suburban counter- 
part has all the advantages of an educational center? ^ 
Will the state provide transportation funds to city 
school dis'tricts so that urban .Students may have 
an equal opportunity to study nature in its natural 
setting? - ^ 
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If state and federal agencies can only provide 
limited resource materials and consultant service, 
where can a school district look for funds to implement 
new programs and provide new experiences for its youth? 
Currently school districts are fac^d with holding the 
line on budgets. Staffsare being depleted, not 
expanded. New programs need new talent, new resources, 
new materials. Those districts currently enjoying 
even modest sums for new programs are now faced with 
phasing tllem out unless local support from business 
and industry or private organizations fill the gap. t 
NOi company represented at the conference indicated 
that it was interested in providing such support. 
They did appear willing to provide technical help, 
resource information,- and cooperation where possible 
in the development of projects. They urged the schools 
to stress the career opportunities available in the 
field of " environmental conservation, pointing out 
that business and industry are currently in need 
of such professional people and probably will be^for 
some time to come. . 

Although all teams listed a variety of community 
groups and agencies which might be used by the school 
to assist with^ their programs, there appeared to be a 
lack of real "know how" on, how to get such groups in- 
volved. For example, local conservation commissions 
appear to consist of adults who have . concerns over the 
use of our resource?. However; these groups have not 
contacted the' schools nor have the schools^ contacted 
these groups to any extent. In the Schenectady area, 
students were involved in the PACE (Protect and 
Appreciate County Environment) project and. a Movement 
is underway to develop an America the Beautiful Fund 
to purchase land for an environmental center *for use 
hy schools, and the community. Should not mora of this 
type of cooperation be forthcoming? Can parents be ; 
mobilized to join in effecting change? 

Experimentation in , elementary schools with the 
"open classroom" concept which makes it possible for a 
student to pursue his special interests has met with 
some degree of'success. The lock-step program which 
has bee]) so characteristic of the schools is beginning 
■tcriJfeSc down with flexilSle scheduling, modular 
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scheduling, and other types of school reorganization^^— " 
The "Free School" appeared on the scene because the ^ 
le^evning experience has been confined to the four-wall 
classroom concept. Desirable as the "open classroom" 
concept may be, with its possibilities for individualized 
instruction and pursuit of individual projects:', to 
implement such a program requires creative thinking in 
school planning* The theory is excellent but the 
pressures of other academic subjects and -the 'require- 
ments ot the State Board of Regents together with the 
new techniques of teaching needed to implement it, , 
forces a school district to study carefully its 
organizational and administrative problems. The larger 

the school y the more difficult the problem, 

-» , _ - ^ 

If students are to break away from the old concept 
of so many periods of study a da^; to^ engage in individual 
projects, more teachers or teacher aides may be required, 
and a total_revision of the curricula may have to take 
place so that students may still qualify for their. _ _ 
diplomas. The inter-disciplinary approach appears to 
be one way of abridging the gap but community, especially 
parental support, will be needed. Therefore the schools 
are faced with an educational problem .right from the 
start, the problem of educating the public, before they 
can move into ^ type of progfam which will."jEree" up 
students to engage in a^true environmental education 
program. 

The Schodack Central School team reported they are 
enthusiastic about their flexible schedule and the 
individualized instruction they can provide students 
engaged in independent -study projects but they also 
admitted that the work load has" increased and that^ 
at times, their frustrations are great. Teachers 
trained in the traditional approach, especially those 
who have taught for a number of years, are somewhat 
fearful of the "open school" concept and yet a true 
experience in environmental education calls for just 
this type of teaching technique. Schools, therefore, 
will have an additional problem of orienting their 
faculties to this new approach, 

Legal problems also cause ..the schools to be 
hesitant about engaging in certain types of activities. 
Although chere are s^eps schools may take to protect 
themselves against legal suits, those cases which 
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have been brought against the schools for negligence 
have cost taxpayers considerabte s\ims of money. 
l#iere the student follows an individual project and 
does not have constant teacher supervision, there is 
greatei^j^ssibility for such suits. 4\fHat action will 
the state take to clarify, and/or change existing . 
legal restrictions to make it possible for schools to 
move into a new type of school organization without 
fear of liability suits? _ „ _iL . 

Action 'prpgrams are. real learning situations, ^ut 
the question was asked, "How far can a school district^" 
go in bringing pressure to bectr upon the business, 
industry and other contmercial establishments in a 
community when the school is dependent upon these groups 
for tax support and the mothers and fathers of the 
students who may be involved derive their livelihood 
from these establishments?" Although the question was 
left unanswered, it was recognize-? as one of the real 
stumbling blocks to be faced. Perhaps, as one group 
indicated^v the mobilization of local, county and state 
support is needed to cope with such a problem. 

Every group reported the need for a central 
clearing-house for resource information, consultant 
help, materials, referral service. Those interested 
in environmenta'l education now face a long time - 
consuming search for the materials and information they 
need. The environmental clubs have helped in the search 
but the job sometimes seems endless. A central clearing 
house,, either set up on a regional or a county basis, 
would be inyaluable so. that one could locate a 
particular type of information, without the long process 
of going jlrom one agency to another. 

TYPES OF PROJECTS PROPOSED BY THE DISTRICTS 

The team identified the following tjrpes of projects 
which might be considered for back-home action; 1) total 
school involvement in a recycling program, 2) a revision 
of the curriculum, introducing the environmental 
education- program as early as possible in a student *s 
program, using the inter-disciplinary approach, 3) a 
school campaign to use .reuseable milk bottles rather , 



than throw-away cartons, 4) an environmental impact 
study for the school and community, 4) expansion 
of an outdoor education program, 6) incorporation of 
more environmental education material iir the existing 
science program, 7) the introduction of 5 week mini- 
course lirograms on environmental education, free from 
academic pressures with much greater flexibility in 
scheduling to allow for indepeiid^^nt study by the 
student, 8) the development of an educational 
environmental center for use by t'.ie school and 
community, 9) a program of in-service educational 
experiences for teachers an the field of environmental 
education, possibly with the assistance of the New ^ 
York State United Teachers; 10) involvement with the 
local conservation commission in planning and imple- 
mer^ting projects and activities, 11) the opening up 
of communication lines with other groups working in 
the field, of conservation, 12) better communication 
with local business^ industry and commercial 
establishments I o learn what they are doing and how 
the school can share in the program, 13) development 
of pamphlets, flyers, other materials for distribution 
to the community showing how the public can improve 
their community, 14) the development of films, film 
strips, and^otfter resource materials which mav be 
used by the schools and the community, 15) development 
of a resource catalogue for the town and the county 
showing specific sites such as nature trails, etc. 
in cooperation with the local conservation commission, 
16) set np a student involvement ^elective" program 
at the elementary school level dealing with environ- 
,mental education, 17) use the facilities of the 
scfiool (printing shop, labratories, etc.) as a 
community resource center for information and 
distribution of materials, testing purposes., 18) 
exploration of local, state, national agencies and ^ 
private foundations to identify how environmental 
education programs can survive once they have started. 

PROJECTS SELECTED 

In the final stages of the conference, plans began 
CO emerge which school teams thought might be feasible 
for back-home action. Although each team felt it 
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could not commit its district to a complete imple- 
mentation of -the proposed project, there seemed to be 
a consensus that mor:t could be done. As a core of 
interested individuals, they were willing to try. 

brief description fpllows of the action proposed by 
the districts. 

BETHLEHEM CENTRAL SCHOOL - The team reported that 
upon their return to their district, they would iftake 
known to the Superintendent of Schools their experience 
of the past two days, present a plan for the development 
of a Kindergarten through the 12tlr' grade progran based ^ 
upon a recognized environmental proT^lem with no pre- 
conceived solutions. The plan calls for using the 
resourcesavailable from the local, county and state 
governmental agencies, business and commercial interests 
and other concerned agencies. To initiate the plan and 
develop an awareness of the need for such a program, the 
team proposed that a= planning committee be brought 
-together consisting of a representative from the Boar.l 
of Education, the Superintendent of Schools or his 
designee, a group of teachers representing the K-12 
faculty^, active and interested students, and selected 
personnel from business, industry, governmental agencies,, 
and service groups. The course as proposed would 
undoubtedly ^have an inter-disciplinary approach and 
require some type of classroom schedule change to be 
implemented properly. A project director, sincerely 
interested in the proposed program, would be selected 
by the planning committee. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS' PUBLIC SCHOOLS - Since this team 
had already initiated a project to develop the Greenfield 
Environmental- Education Center, the members elected to 
continue work on the project. This project also involves 
Skidmore College which has looked upon this proposed 
center as a possible pre-service and in-service training 
facility for teachers. The team proposed that their 
program for the next few months would be to; 1) purchase 
additional land, 2) employ a project director, 3) begin 
use of the area as a pre--service and in-service training 
ground for teachers, 4) develop a curriculum program, 
5) develop community interest, 6) improve the physical 
plant. The group also proposed that they try to have 
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a natural area survey and an environmental 'impact study 
performed. Theirkey objective is to obtain a qualified 
proj<2ct director^ coinmitted to the program, 

SCOTIA-GLENVILLE CENTRAL SCHOOL - Rather than 
tackle one^ project, 'this team decided (1) that high 
school students should be encouraged to conduct a 
teaching program^on environmental education, working 
with teachers;' in one of the adjacent elementary 
schools. This would be a program organized through 
the existing environmental science program in the 
high school*- They also proposed that they should work 
for an environmental educational council which would 
represent the concerns of industry, teachers, students, 
and the 'general community , The^Cduncil would be 
charged with the responsibility for developing a locals 
clearing house which would provide resource material 
for student projects and other types of information. 
Student^ would be encouraged to embark upon environ- 
mentaL projects on either an individual or group 
basis and such. project: 55 would be **student-run," 

SCHODACK CEOTRAL SCHOOL - According to the objec- 
tives of this school district's program, the "ultimate 
goal of the project is^ to change ecological values 
and practices of students and the community" anJ to 
bring the students to an appreciation of their 
surroundings through direct experience in sound 
ecological experimentation, practice and politics," 
This district has already initiated a curriculum change 
and is now concerned about its continuance in the= 
ab-sence of federal funding. The team devoted its time 
to the question, "How can the future of an 
environmental program be insured once the program is 
in action?" Some suggestions which came from this 
group included: 1) involve local and state legislators 
in actual course activities, 2) visit the State 
Legislature, talk with legislators *about the problems 
of finance and seek to get a liberalization of^the 
state-aid ratio for schools involved in experimental 
programs, 3) accept every opportunity to testify 
before Commission hearings and other groups to explain 
their program, 4) seek assistance from the State 
University of New York at Albany and other governmental 
agencies; 5) urge that fellowships be ^instituted for 
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those who wish fro pursue their interest in environ- 
mental study, 6) request the State to make available_^ ^ 
mini-grants, 7) work more closely with all coiranunity 
groups, including business and industry, to develop ^ 
a better rapport., 8) bring pressure to bear upon the 
State Education Department to show greater support for 
environmental education and provide materials and 
assistance to develop and carry but such programs, 
9) develop a stronger awareness in the community for 
the need for the program by using all types of media 
and using students to carry the message to the adult 
community, 10) develop an interest at the elementary 
level by using high school-students as aides to teachers 
and helpers in the teaching act. 

SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOLS - Although the ' 
Schenectady team had made some inroads through its 
Ambassador program, this^Jt'eani felt that to be effective, - 
it needed to meet with other school groups* in the 
school system and other county schools, the Schenectady 
County Environmental Council, business firms, industry 
and other interested groups to consider how environ- 
mental education may be furthered, - The group was 
concerned about the use of land areas for outdoor 
teaching, in-service education for teachers. The- goals, 
as stated, included the gathering df ideas for the 
development of a county-wide program and the 
establishment of a clearing house VThiSe lists of 
resources and copies of .materials could be obtained for 
use by environmental clubs and -the community. The team^ 
felt that it was imperative that city officials be 
included in" any discussion of environmental education 
planning, _ , . - 

- EAST GREENBUSH CENTRAL SCHOOL - This team could -not - 
decide upon any one project but discussed the possibility 
of creating a mini-course, taught at the high school 
level on ecology and the environment which would be more 
than a classroom course. They recognized that to do 
this would require a new type of scheduling to make it 
possible for student? to have c real experience in 
environmental conservation. They also considered 
setting up an adult "education course in ecology. A^ 
third proposal dealt with a combined student-adult 
program on natural resources and their use. Such a 
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program wouia tie in with the problems the coiranunity is 
presently' facing due to its expansion, A recycling 
program^f or paper and glass was considered which would 
involve both the school and the conanunity* 

'RECOI'lMEtoATIQNS TO THE COMMISSION 

In reviewing the recommendations presented to the 
Commission, it should be recognized again that this 
conference emphasized the role of the ^schools in the 
promotion and implementation of environmental conser- 
vation activities* The following recommendations 
reflect the concern of the schools* ^ ^ 

1. A liberalization of the state-aid_ ratio for 
schools - Under the existing state-aid formula for 
financing public education, the State of New York, as ^ 
defined in the law, currently agirees to pay to the - 
average local school district 49%_of its operating 
expenses, based upon^ the expehses of the previous year 
and subjeuL to the per pupil level of expenditure as 
determined, by law, Schoof-^districts obtain their 
additional school support primarily from local real 
estate taxes. The school districts argue that many 
expenditures are 'exempt from the formula and that^in - 

reality, schools do not receive the above amount.. 
Were the formula applied to current expenses, they 
would be in a somewhat better position,' ^ 

2. Transportation Funds - City school districts 
in particular, as well'as other school districts, wish 
a revision in the Staters present formula^ for ^ 
transportation aid* - To transport masses of students^ 
throughout the year to environmental education centers 
and on other types of field ^trips, whether on a local 
or regional basis, will add a considerable item to the 
school's budget. City school districts, where 

public transportation is the only means of transporting 
students, would be heavily penalized iJL-finaiicial aid 
is not available. These are also the districts having 
tax limitations, - - 
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CO consiaer a speciax ua^^. ievy uu apw.j. uxii^ ^i^w/^a^j cin^* 
related items, on the basis of those using the equip- 
ment and facilities havet^e ability to pay. Jhose 
not agreeable to this proposal noted the voluntary 
contributions made to environmental conservation by 
Sportsmen Clubs and other groups and cautioned that 
such a^ tax ^ls not only difficult to levy but might 
have a reverse effect, 

5. Clearing HoUse - Every group" recognized the 
nreed for a central clearinghouse. They requested the 

Commission to establish some type of referral- system 
whereby those interested coul.d"obtain information on 
resource materials^ speakers, pamphlets, films, film 
strips and othefc^such items. This clearing house 
could provide a listing by counties of resources 
available to the public, including canping sites, 
environmental centers, etc. ^ s - 

6. Fellowships - The participants requested the 
Commission to seek legislation to establish fellowships 
in environmental education for environmental science 
teachersi They alsosuggested that the State 
University of- New York and other higher education - 
institutions in the state be encouraged to develop 
sound programs in the field of environmental studies. 

/r In-Service Education for Teachers - The^ 
participants urged the Commission to encourage the 
colleges in the -State and the^State Education Department 
/to make available in-service training centers where 
teachers may take basic, refresher, or advanced courses 
in environmental science. 

8. State Education Department Promotion of 
Environmental Studies - Conferees demanded that the 
Commission request the State Educiat ion Department to 
exert more concern, and- effort^to stimulate 
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Sr- Organizations both public and private should strive 
to develop speakers* bureaus and other important 
resources- for the community ♦ 

6. Onondaga County Executive John Mulroy spoke of the 
change -in priorities of expenditures for environ- 
mental projects and listed ,the following examples: 
1 Beaver Lake Nature Center, Metropolitan Sewage 

Treatment Plant, County Air Pollution Control Pro- 
—gram,, solid waste disposal, outdoor recreation and 
^ the Canal Museum, 

Education Activities: 



Gnondtiga-Madlson BOGES is now ready to teach a two- 
year course in Waste Disposal Technology, including 
segments on air pollution control; water conservation 
and pollution control; solid waste storage, collection, 
and disposal; sewage waste colSlection and waste wate^ 
treatment; park and recreation area planning; pesticide" 
control, and agricultural chemical application, plus— 
other coursfe elements. Potential students ar^ now ^ 
being informed of the availability of the course. 

Onoirdaga-Madison has also developed several media 
kits on various environmental— tonics^4.ncludln^r5ilms. 
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comprehensive use .of every type of media, particularly 
cable TV where available, to_ create a greater awareness 
of the need for environmental conservation and what the 
public in general can do ' about ±t, 

10* Reorganization of Local Conservation Commissions 
The Commission was requested -to"= take -those steps 
necessary to make local conservation commiss.ions more= 
effective sucl\ as broadening representation on such 
commissions to include school district personnel, 
teachers, and interested students, as well as business . 
and industry^, / ^ -_. _ _ 

EVALUATION OF CONFERENCE . ^ 

For the most' part?, participants in this- conference 
felt the two-day program^hadigiiren them a new insight 
-into the problems of environmental education, the need 
to develop a greater awareness of the changes taking 
place and find solutions for protecting our natural 
resources^ They "also experienced frustration when 
they couTd'n^t find cjean-cut answers to their problems 
of implementing change in the school program. There 
was a new recognition of the need for the scTiools to 
cultivate the community for its support/ both morally 
and financially. , ^ 



_ The students- present found that in their "like 
interest" group, al^s^hools had similar hurdles^ to 
pvercome*^ The students- spoke out freely against the 
adult management of most programs. They want to be 
a "part of/ the action"7- They urged that Ibwt con- 
servation Commissions include^ student representation; 
that they be allowed to play-an active role as^a 
commission member^ and have'^ part in the decision*-/ 
making process* Jb show their enthusiasm, they 
immediately; set up a plan for a county or regional 
environmental youth club; outlined some of the- 
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:Gayug4 -BQCES^b farm-with a^^^ 

fields, wp^Bl^and^ and marshv A fiveryear p'lan projectsi 
^: "its develiopment^ 

- Ogwego^^OGES/ ^im cooperationrwith 4-H in Oswego 
.County, has been funded for a summer study by students 
__of Little Sandy/CreekTun/the no_rthera part^of the 
^county . Stu4ents = wili investigate, various parameters 
of the stream environment, using/ guidelines approved 
by the- Department of Envijronmental Conservati.on%. ^ — - 
Tlieix jnritten report wilt be presented to Department 
offcLcials for^further examination and possible iriclu-- 
sion in the State's Wild, Scenic, an4 Rec rational 
Rivers System. - :: ' 

Oswego, JOCES is seeking funding for an .imagina- 
tive approach to career exploration for 8th grade 
students, cqncentrating on enviromnentally significant 
J careers, - ^$:Iany careers in environmental control and 
improvemeijt x^ill be owning up" in Coming years and /the^ 
project is an attempt to^make students aware of .tlre^-=;- 
opportunities which will-be available* 

Cortland BOCES is presently put*-ing its p"rimary 
emphasis on environmental education in grade^. 4-6, 
Fmirt h arnd Trt^ arf. x titrodnmr! to ba^ic^nvi^dnmgntal 



programs * they mightr^have such-as exchange visits, and 
proceeded to set up communication alines for a future = 
me.etlLng. ° - 

In assessing the conference from the planning 
committee's pbint of view, dt could be called a success - 
more successful for some scliools^ than for others. Except 
for one school system,. aUl attempted to' follw the process 
for initiating and implementing a project, som&° more 
successfully than others. ^brJtfe most part, they 
environmental specialists were fhelpfu^ to the groups, " ^ 
particularly _to those .grpups.:5vfhich could see the - 
pos s ib M ity _ o£^a_ spec ific f u t ur e progr am Iba ck .home_. 
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It offers a variety of programs to a wide audience, 
and affords the opportunity for extended environmental 
studies using ovemight^accommodanions. It provides 
services for educating teachers in environmental ac- 
tivities. Beaver Lake Nature Center , near Baldwins- 
ville in Onondaga County is a unique molding of county 
ownership of the land and facilities with private 
funding of programs through a group called Onondaga 
Nature Centers, Inc, Beaver Lake has an extensive on- 
sight^and of f-sight educational program with the Syra- 
cuse schools rnd receives a large visitation from the 
general public, 

.Other ac tivities mentioned included the follov/ing: 

1. Syracuse Junior League: proposal up for consid- 
eration of hiring traveling naturalist to inner 
city schools in cooperation with §6aver Lake 
Nature Center, 

2. Oneida County, Department of Environmental Plan- 
ning: maintains a library of current environ- 
mental materials, 

3. Green Lakes Outdoor Education Center; in 
cooperation ulth 'r-rncnaT* CH'X/ <Zr-Ur^r<^ t:^f^(-^^ 



Lue ui Liie x^ijuLiLiXL iMaw lorK Kegionai i'lanning board to 
help plan a regional seminar on environmental educa- 
tion* The seminar was one of a series the Coiranission 
was holding throughout the state* The results of that 
19 January, 1973, seminar in Syracuse arc summarized in 
the first part of .this report* 

By the time this report is printed, the Commission 
will have completed the majority of its work on a state- 
wide plan for environmental education. This report has 
been written as a contribution to the Commission's 
thinking and is an expression of the needs and wants of 
the citizens of Central New York* . . 

A series of meetings and discussion resulted in 
agreement on the^ overall concept of the plan and identi-- 
fied key people who were able to summarize the important 
issues* These written reports were reviewed by a group 
of regional representatives from a wide range of interest 
groups. The results of their review have been incorpor- 
ated into this report* 

Special acknowledgment is thus given to: 



Austin Hamer 

Mike Krebill 
Deane Lavender 
Charles Yaple 



SUNY College of Environmental 

Sciences and Forestry 
Onondaga Nature Centers, Inc* 
Oswego County BOCES 
Cortland County BOCES 



This report would not have been possible without 
the assistance and efforts of: 



Jamon Baker 
Bob Blatchley 

Robert Bonazzi 
Jack Calvert 



Soil ^Conservation Service 
Cortland County Cooperative 

Extension 
Cazenovia High S^I'.ool 
West Genesee Schools 
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8* Hiawatha Council of Boy Scouts: • program for visit 
^ ing industries ^nd preparing questions about pro- 
"^duction, waste disposal and costs and benefits to 
society of such industries. 

Union Springs School Bo^^rd: distinction of having 
state's first school board jfolicy statement advanc 
ing goal of environmental education* (Appended) 

10. Liverpool Schools: an interdisciplinary approach 
to Environmental Education, a reclamation project 
in cooperation with the Army Reserve and a student 
program of environmental improvement* 

11. East Syracuse-Minoa Schools: program *of environ- 
mental education for K^l^ including local envi- 
roig.icnt course, law, "ecology and advanced^ science- 
rc.<;earch* 



12* Dairy Council of New York: offers a course 

entitled '4?ig Ideas in Nutrition*^ \^iere environ- 
niental issj^^s are brought into the picture* 



Many elementary and secondary schools in the re- 
gion have programs in environmental education in great 
variety* Tlieir presence sccnii; to dcnend mostlv nn Hia 



John Hasenjager 

Eric Johnson . 

John Judd 
Paul Kelisey 

Charles Krouse 
Carol Meusgeier 

Calvin Ormsby 
David Palmer 
Peter Pierce 
Martin Shaw 
Carl Stevens 
John Vaughan 

Francis Vuillemot 

Jim Vittorio 
Chuck West 

And the 185 ' 
January, 1973, Seminar. 



^Cortland County Federation of 
Sportsmen 
Cortland County Health 

Department 
NYS Sea Grant 

NYS Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation * 
^ Cayuga County BOCES 

NYS Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation 

NYS Conservation Council, Inc. 

Union Springs School Board 

SUNY of Oswego 

Union Springs Central ■ School 
Cayuga County BOCES 
Madison County Cooperative 

Extension 
Cayuga County Cooperative 

Extension . 
Chittenango Central Schools 
Onondaga County BOCES 

individuals who at::ended the 19 



And, of course, none of this would have happened without 
the State Commission and its Chairman, Senator Bernard C. 
Smith. Of p*articular 'assistance in the Central New York 
Region has been Vice-Chairman, Dr. John A. Gustafson. 



This report then is the product xjf many; it is a 
status report and a plan for action. Questions concern- 
ing it should be directed to any of the above mentioned 
persons or to Walker Banning, Central New York Regional 
Planning and Development Board, 'Syracuse^ 
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Labor and Industry: 

Tlie following questions posed by representatives 
of industry for group consideration were felt, to be 
necessarily answerable for a real understanding of 
environmental issues: 

1. Can environment be utilized without some form 
of degradation? 

2. How does the law of diminishing returns interact 
and affect pollution abatement? 

3. Are teachers qualified to be non-biased instruc-. 
tors in environmental education? 

4. Are educators truly naive^as to the real profit 
margins of big business? 

5. What is the role of Government; what is the role 
of Industry in carijng for the environment? Uliat 
part can each best play? 

6. Wliat is the history of environmental control 
efforts? Wiat laws do we now have? 



sponsor : 
9:00 a.m. 

/t30 a.m. 



Holiday Tnn (Downtown) Syracuse 

Temporary SLato Commission on Youth -rxiucat ion in Knvironmental 
Conservation, Senator Bornarci C. Smithy Chairman 

Opening remarks, fft. John A. Gustafson* Commission Vice-Chair .aj 

WniAT'-S FiAPPHNfiNG? 

Small-group discussion of current region activity in 
environmenta • education 



10:30 a.m. Resumes oC activity by these spokesmen, supplemented 
by seminar participants: 



Education 

Dr. John Judd 

SUNY College at Oswego 

Conservation 

Millard h, Rogers 
Chairman, EMTAC 

12:30 p.m. Buffet luncheon 

Business 

Carter B. Chase 

Vice President, Crouse Hinds 



Citizen Interest~Groups - 

Mrs. Alice T. Burkot 
Syracuse-Federation of Wf-ncn's Clubs 

Labor 



John Amie, President 

Greater Syracuse Labor council 



Local Government 

The Honorable John H. Mulroy 
Onondaga County Executive 



WILAT'S NCXT? 
2:30 p.m. Is regional coordinatio'n a need? 



Dr. Jolrn /». Gustafson 



Prospects for regional coordination? Martin G. Anderson, 
Community Resource Development, N.Y. Cooperative Extension 

3:00 p.m. Discussion of opportunities, needs, required resources 

4:00 p.m\ Adjourn 

The Commission gratefully acknowledges local assistance provided by Walker 
Banning and Staff of the Regional Planning Board's Environmental Management 
Technical Advisory Committee. Among many who contributed to organizing the 
Seminar, special thanks^ arc due Austin Hamer and David Hanselman, College 
of Environmental Science and Forestry; Gordon DeAngelo of NYS DOT, and 
Martin G. Anderson, N.Y. Cooperative Extension. 
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12. In general, hew does the environmental question 
pervasively affect nearly every aspect of human 
- life? 



13. Can national fuel and packaging policies help 
aid the environment? 



Mr. Carter Qiase, vice-president of Crouserliinds, 
reinforced previous ideas of business' concern with 
environment and'^expres sed apprehension concerning pro- 
jected population tg^cLt:ease in this area of the state 
and its reflection in increased demands for housing, 
employment and recreation. 



He asked that J:ormal"ed|ication, not become a forum 
for propaganda and gave ^^r^^J^iKi^''^^^^*3fe^ ^^^^ 
good industry fosters ppllut^3^?l^^ment^;^f^€ it 
results in more efficient utilisation of a^fo^^vce, 
input, or raw product. ^~ 
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Citi?^en Interest^Groups ' 

A list of Citizen Action Groups concerned with 
environmental issues will be compiled, and made avail- 
able in the near future. Because of the great magni- 
tude and various concerns of each organization, its 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Central Nex<r York Planning Region is composed 
of'Gayuga, Cortland, Madison, Onondaga and Oswego 
Counties. Syracuse, the Region's central city, exerts 
a major influence on the general development of the 
entire region. Likewise, the Region's five other major 
, cities (Auburn, Cortland, Fulton, Oneida and Oswego) 
each have their own sphere of influence. As the Region 
continues to shift from rural to urban in character, 
these cities will continue to play an important role in 
guiding the general prosperity of the Region.^ The en- 
vironmental education needs of the Region must, however, 
focus on the special needs of both urban and rural 
areas. . ; 

K — - 

^ ^ With a land area of 3,622 square miles and a cur- 
rent population of over / 60, 000, the Central New York 
Region is situated in the heart of the Empire State. 
It is a nexus for the' movement of goods and persons 
along the north-soutif and east-west~^axis of northeast- 
ern North America. 

The lakes of Otisco, Owasco, Skaneateies, Oneida, 
and Onondaga empty into the Oneida^^River which enters 
Lake Ontario at tfie City. ofjDSwGffo^on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The southern rivers of the i^egion drain into 
the Susquehanna River. 

There are three major topographic divisions in the 
Region. Northern Oswego County includes the Tug Hill 
plateau; the Lake Ontario plain covers the center: of the 
Region in Cayuga, Oswego, Onondaga and Madison Counties; 
and the Appalachian Upland dominates the southern sec- 
tion of Cayuga, . Onondaga, and Madison Counties and all 
of Cortland County. Each of these regions is distinc- 
tive in its topography and has a characteristic pat- 
tern jf development possibilities and limitations. 

The place-to-place vaxiatipn in soil conditions 
is a basic parameter describlnf^ the suitability of an 
area for development. Other basic resource conditions 
which deserve spec^i-a^L attention include steep slopes. 
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shallow soils, soils with low permeability, areas of 
high water table, wetlands, acquifer recharge areas,' 
flood plains and shore land. Failure to realize the 
importance of these conditions when making locational 
decisionr results in the commonly occurring environ- 
mental quality problems associated with expanding 
urban areas. 

Environmental problems in the Central New York 
Region stem basically" from man's failure to perceive 
the interrelations between environmental elements and 
man's impact on these linkages. Thus, ccojimonly en- 
countered problems include air and water pollution, 
development in flood hazard ar§as, the filling and 
draining of wetlands, the loss ojE agriculture and 
open spaces to urban areas, solid wastes disposal, 
erosion, the loss of acquifer recharge- areas, and 
the destruction of unique ecosystems* 

The rapid change in land use in the region 
brought on by urbanizing pressures is a continuing 
challenge to research, education and planning. The 
Central New York Region is fortunate in having a wide 
variety of formal and informal-organizations which 
have adopted a regional-wide perspective and have 
become active participants in the process of meeting 
the- constantly changing needs of our people. This 
regional perspective is appropriate for issues and 
problems which are beyond the scope of individual 
counties, yet are not statewide, and for issues which 
commonly occur throughout the entire region. 

In 1966 the Central New York Regional Planning 
and Development Board was created by the five par- 
ticipating counties ,as the official governmental 
agency for regional planning in Central New York. ' 
Each of the five counties now have County Planning 
Agenties. Each county^(except Madison County) also 
has an Environmental Managanent Council. There are 
currently twelve local conservation advisory councils; 
all but two of these are in Onondaga County. Syracuse 
is the regional^ headquarters for many state agencies, 
including the Departm^t of Environmental Conservation 
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Department. of Transportation and Office of Local. Gov- 
ernment. The Metropolitan Development Association of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County has, in recent years, 
assumed a .broader regional perspective. ' The status of 
regional organization and activity was greatly strength- 
ened by the U.S. Department of Agriculture's six-year 
experiment kno\^ as the MIDNY Project. The Cooperative 
Extension agents who participated in this program con- 
stituted a ready cadre of on-the-scene professionals 
to educate their accustomed audience to a sense of 
region and to regional planning concepts^ Although the 
MIDNY Project has ended. Cooperative Extension is still 
actively involved in planning coordination and educa- 
tional activities. Under an environmental ecology 
^rant by fhe U.S. Department of Agriculture to the- Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Life Sciences at Cornell, the 
MIDNY Pro^^ct undertook a series of studies on the 
Oxvrasco Lake Basin, the ad hoc Committee on Conservation 
Education in Central New YorK, a report on 1970 Earth 
Day 'Activities', ad hoc Committee on Environmental De- 
cisions, Onondaga County 4-H High School Environniental 
Education Series cind on Environmental Management Coun- 
cils. A series of working papers were published which 
described each of these activities and^their evaluation. 

Tiie rapidly developing pace of regional planning 
and development provides an excellent climate for a 
coordinated regional effort in environmental education. 
As summarized below, the 19 January 1973 meeting of the 
State Commission in Syracuse should be viewed not as a 
beginning point, but rather as a step somewhere in the 
middle o£ a continuing process of regional community 
education on environmental pr.oblems. The 19 January 
meeting does, however, represent the appropriate be- 
ginning point to re-think the educational needs of our 
society in Central New York. 

We may begin, then, with- the assumption that there 
exists a wide variety of local resources and actors, 
but that there exists no overall set of goals or plans 
to link the elements together. This report, then, is 
an attempt to outline an initial set of goals and tp- 
develop strategies to realize them. The purposes o*f at- 
tempting to develop stronger links hetweea the existing 



environmental education elements in Central New York 
is to promote the idea of environmental education and 
to more effectively link the producers and consumers 
of this type of information. Through these links, all 
segments of society concerned with environmental edu- 
cation will have a clearer idea of the resources avail 
able to help them solv<^ their particular environmental 
needs. We are thus viewing education in its >iroadest> 
sense as a part of total community developinent* 



^ II. The Status of Environmental Education: Wliat's 
Happening in Central New York 

Central New York Regional Leadership Seminar on Edu- 
cation for Environmental AcMon 

The seminar held ion January 19, 1973, at the . 
Holiday Inn, Syracuse, New York, was an attempt at 
bringing togeth ^r representatives from various seg- 
^ments of society,T.e. local and state government, 
industry, concerned citizens, labor organizations, 
professional educators, students, and other individ- 
uals with an express interest in environmental 
education. 

The purpose of the meeting was to elicit response 
from these people, not only as to tho feasibility of 
a multi-faceted, coordinated program of environmental 
education within New York State, but also to air the 
various viev/points as to how such a program could be 
implemented on local level. 

The seminar was sponsored by the Temporary State 
Commission on Youth Education in Environmental^ Con- 
servation, attracting approximately 185 individuals 
representing over ^0 groups within the state, both 
-public and private. 

It was th^ first such Regional Leadership Seminar 
in Central New York, and was a major step towards "the 
realization of the Commission's goal cf developing a 
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comprehensive, education program which would result in 
an environmentally aware, enlightened, and committed 
public. 



Format: Interaction and Response 

The participants^jEollowing introductory state- 
ments by Dr. John A. Gustafson, were encouraged to 
gather into discussion groups, and to exchange infor- 
mation and ideas on the status of current educational 
efforts. 

Following the discussion sessions, which were de- 
signed to create input for the Commission aiding in 
implementation of the state plan, particip^ants recon- 
vened for the purpose. of hearing individual spokesmen 
for the discussion groups. This was intended to allow 
for dissemination of information and ideas, as it was 
not possible, in most cases, for single individuals to 
attend more than one group meeting. 

Discussion Group Summaries: 

1) Conservation/ Lccal Government 

, Discussion Leader: Roger Snyder, NYS Office 

of Planning Services ^ 

Spoke^sman: The Honorab.le John Mulroy, Onon- 
daga^County Executive (Local Government-) 
Millard L. Rogers, Oneida Lake Association 
(Conservation) 

2) . Education 

Discussion leader: Dr. David"^. Hanselman, 
SUNY College of Environmental Sciences and 
Forestry 

Spokesman: Dr. John Juf^d. SUNY College at 
Oswego / 
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3) Business/Labor 

Discussion Leader: John M, Frantz, Jr., 
^ Metropolitan Development Association 

Spokesmar: Carter B, Cliase, Vice-President, 
Crouse-Hinds ^ 

4) Citizen Interest Groups 

Discussion Leader: Stuart E. Hosier, Jr, , 
Onondaga Nature Centers, Inc, 

(% 

V 

Spokesman: Mrs, Alice T, Burket, Syracuse 
Federation of Women's Clubs 

The Hollowing is a brief summary o"? the major 
ideas expressed during the discussion groups and by 
the discussion leaders. Additional information com- 
piled since the meeting has also been included to 
provide a more complete* picture of current acti^^ities. 

Conservation/ Local Government 

1. People should be taught practical politics so they 
^ can more effectively change the structure of soci- 
ety or make themselves heard. In political educa- 
tion »,lies the power, ^o chang^i the system, 

2. Organizations should stop building walls of 
hostility and resentment between themselves, and 
begin to coordinate efforts 

3. The hands of legislators should not be^'so thor- 
oughly fettered by people demanding immediate 
justification for expenditures so that projects 
which will eventually aid all people in time will 
be met. Environmental rebuilding, as opposed to 
environmental degradation, takes a long time. 

-4. The effect of media can make o^ break an environ- 
mental program. Timing, tact, and encouraging 

/ good relationships with newspapers, television, 
etc., con embellish rather than tarnish the 
(Jnvironmental movement. 
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Most of the staffs for this event are volunteers with 
particular skills who come frpm outside the school 
faculty. i 

The^ sCollege of Agriculture and Life' Sciences at 
Cornell University annually sponsors a summer field 
coursein environmental education for teachers at Arnot 
Forest. The Department of Natural Resources is cur- 
rently developing an environmental program for youth 
using self-discovery activities on man's relationship 
to his environment. The Water Resources- Center pro- 
vides extensive education. 

Similarl>, the C ollege of Environmental Science 
and Forestry at Syracuse University offers various 
skill courses for teachers in the summer, such as use 
of map and compass, elementary surveying, background^ 
in forestry and timber management and simjLlar topics. 
It also sponsors adult evening education, /seminars and 
, tours, a speakers bureau and ca environmental film 
library as well as a variety of programs fpr reserrch 
in environmental education. ^^ 

Syracfusd University is offering this summer an 
Environmental Studies Institute for twenty science 
teachers and twenty social studies teachers from the 
northeastern states with funding provided by the 
National Science Foundation. The Environmental Studies 
Institute at Syracuse University works in collaboration 
with local schools and interest groups, maintains an 
environmental film library, holds a summer institute 
in science and social science with emphasis on ecology 
and geography, conducts off-campus workshops in envi- 
ronmental education, holds an eight^session adult 
education program on "Environment and Human Future." 

The programs at Cornell and Syracuse are excel- 
lent, but their chief drawback is that they do not 
reach many teachers in the large area from which they 
draw. ^ 

The Rogers Conservation .Education Center at Sher- 
burne is on the* edge of the region in Chenango County.' 
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4. 



Enabling legislation and funding for environmen- 
tal programs must be forthcoming or atten " ^ at 
stabilizing the , environment and preventixij uture 
degradation will fail. 

Industry is not the opponent of a healthful envi- 
ronment, but is, in fact, dependent upon a sound 
environment for its very existence. 



Ac;- 



5. The Commission's environmental education ^lan 

•must take the middle road between a governmental 
mandate for action and a naif-hearted att'empt at 
implementationT^Eveiryone must be committed to 
t.he success of the venture. 

The level of consciousness on human need must be 
raised, so that in any consideration of environ- 
mental issues the human resource takes precedence. 

7. In dealing with minority involvement in environ- 
mental education, the efficiency of "storefront 
nature centers" is questionable, while the need 
for remedial action is^un<Jeniable. " 

The Commission's Draft Environmental Education Plan - 
Reactions: 

The Commission's draft environmental education 
plan was distributed and reviewed, and tne express 
need for local and regional coordination for its suc- 
cess was reiterated. 

Martin Anderson fromCooperative Extension ex- , 
plained that coordination was difficult to achieve for 
a variety of reasons including: 

1. A skeptical public 

2. The existence of overt or subtle territorial 
boundaries which organizations or individuals^ 
establish; difficult to traverse or surmount 
without understanding and cooperation 

3. The entrenchment of /^%»unresponsive bureauc- 
racy res i stent to change 
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The final period of the seminar was an open forum 
wherein questions about the environmental, education 
plan and its implementation could be directed toward 
members of the Temporary State Commission^^and toward 
Senator Bernard C. Smith, Chairman. 

The majority of questions hinged on the aspect^ of 
mandating change, which was fel^ by the Senator and, 
other members^- of the Commission to be undesirable, the * 
idea being to convince people with a preponderanca^of- 
logic, rather than' overwhelm them with a >ody of instruc 
tions ^nd rules. ^ ^ - . 

The seminar was then adjourned with some interest- 
ing' feedback on the seminar and environmental problems 
provided by an analysis of ^questionnaire reponses. 

Questionnaire Analysis : . ^ ^ 

An analysis _of 27 questionnaires produced the fol- 
lowing ^ata (an admittedly low number of completed forms 
but interesting nonetheless). - 

In each case, the number following the type of 
answer is the niimber of individuals who answered iden- 
tically or similarly. When the total number exceeds 
27 it is a result of one or more individuals giving 
more than one answer. 

Question la - Describe the main environmental educa- 
tion program in which you are involved or have high 
interest. . 

A. Private organization or citizen interest group -(9X 

B. Local or county government group (6) 

C. State Government organization (4) 

D. Federal program (2) 

E. School program "zc an educator (6) 

Question lb - In this program, what are plans for the 
next three years: expansion, maintenance of status 
quo, phase out? 
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A. Expansion (20) 

B. Maintaining-holding steady (4) 

C. Phase-out due to decreased demand (1) 

^D. Phase-out due to Jack of funds (2) . . 

Question Ic - Wiat types of resources (personnel, 
funds, matexrial, etc.) appear most limiting to achiev- 
ing future plans in this program? 

A. Funds (16) _ 

B. Coordination and "'Cooperatiori (5) \ > ^ 

C. Personnel (5) \. — 

D. Fear of controversy (Planned Parenthoo<Ci>r_,popu- 
• lation control) (2) 

E. Size of existing facility (1) 

F. Materials (1) 

It may be interesting to note here that from the 
above data it is quite evident that people involved in 
or concerned with a broad spectrum of environmental 
programs are desirous of either expanding their ser- 
vices or maintaining their present status. The lim- 
•iting factor for most of those queried was funding (16) 

Questrion 2 - In this 5-county region what do you feel . 
is the single most important resource required to truly 
advance environmental education? 



A. 


Coordination & cooperation (7) 




B. 


Funds (5) ■ . 




c. 


Attitude of Stewardship (2) 




D. 


Experience (1) 




E. 


■ Enabling- legislation (1) 




F/ 


People (1) 




G. 


Reqpgnizing the problem of pollution 


as one 




of human behavior (1) 




H. 


Commitment (2) 




I. 


Informed teachers (1) 




J. 


Regional organization composed of qualified 




staff (1) 




K. 


Education to overcome "environmental 


illiteracy' 




(4) ■ 


L. 


Population control (1) 
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Question 3 - Uhat is your reaction to the Commission's 
draft plan for coordination? 

A. Positive-Approval (22) ^ . 

B. Negative (2) 

C. Dubious (1) 

D. Hq. answer (2) 

^ -- 

Quest i6ttv4 - UTiat special subjects might the Commission - 
include in' its new report that would be of particular ^ 
help, to you? 

A. List of people, agencies, services_and addresses (9) 

B. " Major environ'inental programs in the area and' new 

innovative ideas'^^being used succ'^ssfully (2) ^55*' 

C. List of volunteer groups (2) 

D. List oF"-colleges .and courses on environment offer- 
ed-(2) ■ ■ ; . • 

E. List of speakers bureaus (1) 

F. Progress reports on Commission advancemen s (1) 

G. Lists of "'conferences and workshops in Environ- 
mental Education (2) J . ' - 

H. List of legislation in environment (1) 

I. Population education (1) 

J. Dictionary or Glossary of Environmental terms (1) 
K. Local clearinghouses for conservation education (1) 
L. List of , green space available in^^city, county, 

type of use allbv/ed (1) 
M. No answer (5) ^ 



Hi. Regional Needs in Environmental Education 

The goal, of environmental education is to 
bring home to every citizen, so that he 
knows it deep in his heart and bones, the 
simple facts — that he is absolutely de- 
pendent upon his environment, that he is 
affected by his environment, and that he 
affects his environment. 

Wq should recognize from the start, that it may be 
impossible to* accomplish that desirable goal with every 
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segment of the populace, and therefore sBft out tTiose 
segments of the public with which we cair^xpect to 
make the greatest progress within the shortest space 
of time^ and^n a reasonable priority schedule. ' 

As guide lines in developing acceptable specific 
objectives of environmental education, we might use 
four which were developed -itr a graduate seminar in 
the School of Natural Resources at the University of - 
Mchigan several years ago.^ These are: 

^ 1. A clear understanding that man is an insep- 
arable part of a system, consisting of nan, 
culture, and the biophysical environment, 
and that man has the ability to^ alter the 
interrelationships of this system. 

2. A broad understanding of the biophysical 
environment, both natural and man-made, and 
its role in contemporary society. 

3. A fundamental understanding of the biophysi- 
cal environmental problems confronting man, 
how, these problems can be solved, and the 
responsi.bility of citizens and government 

, . to work tov'ard their solution. 

4. Attitudes of concern for the quality of the 
biophysical environment, V7h',ch id.ll motivate 
citizens to participate "in biophysical 
environmental problem- solving. 

The effective participation by all segments of 
our society is necessary to integrate environmental 
education into the total community development effort. 
The resource and organizational needs to accomplish 
this task will vary with the specific goals and ob- 
jectives of each segment of society. Thus the pro- 
fessionals in conservation, local government officials 
school teachers and administrators, business and labor 
group.$ and private citizen interest groups can all be 
expected to have slightly different needs. 



Besides increased funding, the most pressing needs 
^ which have been expressed are for closer coordination 
and cooperation, It^is felt that tne lack of these "two 
important elements^has-deiayed the start of some pro- 
jects and frustrated the ei^forts of other projects 
•underway -because the people involved did not jjnow where 
to turn for information and assistance. The fulfill- ^ 
ment of this need could also help ^avoid any neecJless 
duplication of. effoirts to solve a common problem. In 
most cases today, coordination and coope*.ation takes 
place through informal contacts and through the in- 
volved individual who is active on more than one pro- 
ject or- in more than one area. However, the outsider 
who is concerned, but not involved, has difficulty 
knowing the full range of current activities and this-^ 
may be one reason he is not involved. 

The following list of regional needs has been com- 
piled from a variety of sources ^nd is included here as 
an expres^sion of the needs and, frustrations of those 
involved in environmental education and to help guide 
future action, 

"T ^ Regional" Gaals^ for Environntental Education 

Education --public, schools 

I'm Inservice training for teachers. 



2, Education curricula that are relevant — re- 
lated to real world; programs that develop 
sensitivities, as through outdoor edu'cation; 
real-life experiences; at:tention to approaches 
and methods that stimulate in^'efest and the 
desired action, ' 

3, School board policies (as at' Union Springs, 
Cayuga County) calling for this education. 
Introduce statement to all boards in the 
region; work for its adoption, 

4, For youth, strengthen school-to-Qut-of-school 
ties with youth organizations (4-H, Scouts,, 
etc) and with adult organizations having 
youth programs, e,g. Kiwanis. 
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Regional Communication and Coordination 



1. Have a regional organisation to provide coor- 
dination and an individual to perform the 
role of regional coordinator to facilitate 
program development and integration. Other 
ciew" types of" regional staff might be "regional 
educators" (one or a team) to train teachers, 
support teachers, and the like. Improved 
intra-communication among environmental edui 

. cators. 

2. Provide a regional center^.for information 
exchange — the clearinghouse concept. One 

_ important role would be to screen proposed 
legislation and inform on pertinent items. 
Improved intercommunication between environ- 
mental education groups. 

3. .State funds are required to help develop 
education centers ~ not just the region-wide 
center but local ones. Best funding basis is 
to cost-share with localities, thus insuring 
a local commitment is made. 

Remaining goals, not grouped 

1. More use of TV and other media. 

2. Generate funds, especially within the region. 

3. Develop more outdoor education centers. 

4. Make ultimate goal of all environmental edu- 
cation, "Education for action", for youth 
and adult programs. 

5. Establish a lobby or make existing lobbies 
more responsive. 

6. Meet the problem of melding (or addressing) 
the range of philosophies in a community on 
environmental matters. , 
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7* Get state agenci^es moving in leadership and 
support of environmental educatioa through 
simple, effective state-level coordination. 

K 

These fourteen goals should not be wonsiderea a 
defijiitive list, but rather a starting point for dis^ 
cussion and action. ' - ^ ' * ^ 

IV. Pathways to Regional Goals 

A."= The Community Decision Making Process 

Environmental educatioiTis only one component of 
total community development. Tlie following dis- 

, ^cussion of proposals for regional organization 
therefore ^begins with an explanation and diagram 
which ^describes the decision making process on 
major community problems in Central New York and 

-.which formed the basis for the MIDNY Project's 
educational activities. It predicts that: 

1; ^ A community id.ll be influenced at any point 
— ^ in time by a variety of conflicting problems- 
such as economic growth, social concerns 
(v/cifareO, and environmental quality, in this 
example. ^ Decisions made about these matters 
are heavily influenced by values of the 
decision' maker, and his constituents, fcow- 
ledge about these values, and major contemp-^ 
orary problems, is critical to planning for 
community needs* ^' 

2. Public- decisions are forced by conflict and 

, ' stress. This stress^ is reflected by "issues" 
which emerge from time to time. These issues 
are revealed by mass media coverage of com- 
munity happenings and by personal acquaint- 
ances with "informal leaders." 

3. Numerous public agencies are forced to res- 
pond to issues (or become irrelevant and 
vulnerable to reduction in program funding). 
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These responses reflect, the primary funcr 

— tioTLS of the responding^ agency. In Central 
New York these were identified by the MIDNY 
staff as that of planning, regulation 
(enforcement), financing, promotion, service 
and education, ■ 

4. Friction and competition provides a favorable 
climate for interagency * communication, which 
can be brought about by a community educa- 
tional process/ The ad hoc committee "approach 
utilized by MIDNY seemed effective./ 

- 5. Ad hoc com^nittees focused on specific prob- 

' lems with short range objectives resolv- 
ing a solid waste managemenf^roblem, % 
organizing agricultural districts, forming 
environmental managemdnt/councils, setting 
up^ a non-profit low^itiQoine-Jioiusing, corpo'ra- 
tion,'7etcr * : - ^ ' - 

* * 

Of equal importance,- planners and other agen^cy 
professionals learned how to work together in problem 
solving. They developed -a planning process that was 
effective in meeting community ne'eds. It was problem 
oriented, and structured to^ alter agency priorities, 
problem- solving processes and outmoded goals and ob- 
jectives. It pressured'^ agencies to adjust program 
efforts to more effectively deal td.th contemporary 
problems* 

The model developed by the MIDNY Project seemed 
effective in the Central ^New York urbanizing region. 
It was further tested in southern Illinois during the 
winter of 1971-72 and determined to be relevant to a 
more^ural, economically depressed planning region. ^ 



1. Fqr details see MIDNY Case Study #11, Testing the 
MIDNY Project Pilbt Results in the Greater Egypt Re- 
gion of Southern Illinois; a fifteen page mimeo, by 
Martin Anderson, 633 Midtown Plaza, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Since .this report is only an initial attempt . to 
outline the future of environmental education activi- 
ties in Central New ^ork, only the special organiza- 
tional needs of the public education sector and of 
citizen interest groups are discussed Tjelow. 

B. An Expanded Role for B.O.C.E.S. in Environmental^ 
Education ^ _ 

Are the facilities and ^taf f of BQCES organiza- 
tions a natural focus of environiueatal education 
activities? The present function of^the various — 
- - BOCES units is to provide shared services to 

school districts* Their physical facilities are 
available to schools and to citizen groups for - 
- seminars, meetings and ether kinds of gatherings. 
Many are placing environmental educators on their 
staffs and these people can serve as enablers and 
catalysts for local and county-wide programs in 
environmental education. . 

A limitation on the effectiveness of BOCES units 
is that they presently can receive no state aid for 
summer programs and projeQts# It was reported that , 
there' is a proposal before the Legislature this- session 
to provide state aid for school district summer pro- 
grams.' Could the legislation be written to make it 
possible for districts to contract with their BOCES for 
summer services? This would allow some creative under- 
.takings- in environmental education to. take place in the 
sunimer months — months whidl offer great^f reedom for 
experimentation and easy access to' the out-of-doors, 
^but which are presently utilized in only limited ways. 

v_ 

Another unanswered question: Are, there ways to ^ 
meld county. Cooperative Extension and BOCES funds for 
environmental educatioH?* Beaver Lake is an example of 
cooperation between county government and a private, 
^group. Could other such cooperative combinations b^ 
devised? ^ 

Do we perhaps need a regional information vehicle? 
The function would be to collect and distribute infor- 
mation pertinent to environmental education. A 
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publication (newsletter )\inight be in order. Perhaps 
a library of useful materials could be maintained, 
including information on educational programs used 
in various parts of the country/ 

A regional structure of some kind" might be of ' 
value* J It might take the form-of an- advisory commit-- 
tee on- environmental education in public schools which 
could take undx^ itrs^wing useful tasks su^ch as the re- 
gional publication and library. Its functions should 
be flexible. Perhaps it could serve to pull tog-ether 
cifferent ^groups at different times for consultation 
and education. It might organize seminars on various 
aspects of environmental education for such, groups as 
chief school ojficefs, teachers, environmental educa- 
tors, school board"^ members. 

Unanswered is^the question of how to effectively 
tie in the personnel and skills of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, Soil~Conservation^Service and 4-H to the task' 
of environmental education. 

RetireJ people are a valuable* resource in envi- 
ronmental education. Could they be^ located and their 
names, addresses and skills be made known regicn-wide? 

To what extent are .State Parks in the Central 
New York region available for environmental education 
activities by BOCES, local school"*districts and others? 

Could BOCES organizations or a regional advisory 
group make it possible to presenU teacher - training ^ 
courses on what, would amount to a cooperative extension 
basi^? Tliis would be ^ way in which the fine programs 
at Syracuse and Cornell*:? Amot Forest could be made 
available to a large number of teachers in their own 
areas. - ' ^ _ 

C. An Expanded Role for 'County Environmental Manage- 
ment Councils in Environmental Education 

The Onondaga County Efivlronmental Management Coun- 
cil has become a model for Central New York of vigorous 
leadership and action. . The Council is undertaking a 
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program of public information and education (including 
a newsletter, bus tour, slide presentation and publi- 
cation of a County Natural Resources booklet)/* The 
council has completed a survey of the status of envi- 
ronmental and outdoor education in public eTementary 
schools. It is actively preparing a County Environ- 
mental Plan and an environmental evaluation system t6 
review the impacts of proposed developments. 

lk>st important for our consideration in this re- 
port is the Council *s assistance to towns and villages , 
in establishing municipal conservation cominissions, 
assisting newly created commissions in organizing their 
work programs, working on projects of mutual interest 
and coordinating activities with the Association of 
Conservation Commissions. Given the, large public in- 
formation and education program and the kind of assis- 
tance currently being offered to* municipal conservation 
commissions, the Council is in a position to expand its 
services to provide coordination and communication sup- 
port to private citizen interest groups. The Council 
is thus viewed here as the logical center of attention 
for linking the activities or publjLc and private envi- 
ronmen^l groups at the county and municipal level. 
It is recommended that the Council actively discuss 
with other major county-wide environmental groups (such 
as CAPE and Save the County) how chey might better fill 
the communication and coordination gap which currently 
exists. This has been one of the most consistently 
mentioned needs of these local groups and warrants the 
immediate attention of the Council. It is also recom- 
mended that the other County Environmental' Management 
Councils, study' the Onondaga Council as a model to see 
if it fleets their local needs. 

D. i .ats for a Regional Environmental Education 
Committee 

1. Recommended approach, organization^ time- frame 



Regional goals must be achieved by existing 
groups (government, business & industry, schools, or- 
ganizations, etc.)* Nq single organization exists in 
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the region with sufficient funds, personnel, or ambi- 
tion to do an effective job of reaching every corner 
with environmental education^ And IJew York has enough 
bureaucracy and taxation now that to advocate a super- 
organization would be heretical. 

^ Wliat kind of an approach .:an be used in get- 

ting these groups to carry out regional go^ls? The 
logical approach is to seek the input of the groups 
from the very beginning, so that they have a hand in 
formulating regional goals. (This has been fairly 
well accomplished by inviting representatives to par- 
ticipate in'' the preparation of this report) Secondly, 
each group.' representative must take the goals back - 
to his. group and see that* they are adopted and that 
plans are derived to meet the goals. Finally, his 
enthusiasm and drive must be such that his organiza- 
tion or administration will carry out the plans with 
the whole-hearted support of the members. 

One of the keys to success in this approach 
is the degree to which each group internalizes regional 
goals. Ideally, achieving regional goals should not 
present the prospect of more work for the group, but of 
the same amount of work. Everyone seems to have enough 
to do without additional burdens no matter how pur- 
poseful being required of him. A way of integrating 
regional goals into the modus operandi of an organiza- 
tion without creating extra work is through substitut- 
ing them for something else, hopefully something of a 
similar nature. Because of this, the representative 
is in a strategic position to effectuate the regional 
goals for environmental education. His importance 
should not be underestimated. He should be given all 
the materials and input that the needs to do his job. 
And, there should be a follow-up to see that he accom- 
plishes his mission. 

» 

To assist group representatives, a regional 
environmental education committee is propose d ^ Its 
membership would be composed of the representatives 
assembled to formulate the region's goals, plus others 
deemed essential in carrying out the goals. The com- 
mittee would meet in April and May .of 1973 to get the 
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organizational program underway, and would meet quar- 
terly thereafter. It would be dormant until needed to 
review progress towards the goals and ,would '^^arry out 
any modifications deemed essentialr: 

A handicap to environmental education that is 
often cited by^ groups is "the lack of funds." Using 
regional goal& and priorities as a guide, a regional 
committee could, if desired, serve a? a clearinghouse 
for funding proposals to state and federal sources, or 
could possibly submit proposals of its lown. Both state 
and federal agencies favor proposals that fit into a 
regional mas jr plan and which originate with a consor- 
tium of groups working together. 

The regional coiranittee and group representatives, 
then, are , envisioned as the means for accomplishing 
regional goals. As a summary, the duties of each are 
spelled oat below: 

Duties of each representative 

Help formulate regional goals 
See that the goals are integrated into his 
^roup's plans 

Make sure that the goals become translated 
into action 

Duties of the regional committee 

1. Produce a regional plan for environmental 
education 

2# Assist and supervise representatives in 
effectuating the plan 

3# Serve as a clearinghouse for proposal re- 
view, if desired 

2, A Committee of Representatives for Cooperative 
Effort in Community Involvement 

If the committee were to consist of representa- 
tives from every group in the region with an interest 
in environmental education, it would be too large to 
be an effective working committee. As a compromise. 



^ 1. 
2- 

3. 
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committee members should consist of representatives 
from groups with a major interest in environmental 
education, and representatives from amalgamations of 
groups. Those groups not represented in one way or 
another should be informed of the regional plan 
through the mailing of an abstract and through the 
media. Among groups having a^major interest in envi- 
ronmental education, and amalgamations of groups in 
the five-county region are: 

Schools : 

1) The B.O.C.E.S. (Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services) 

2) The Syracuse City School Distiy.ct and other 
school districts not allied thttfugh B.O,C,E.S, 

3) Private and parochial schools. 

4) Colleges and universities in the area, including 
Cooperative Extension. 

Local Government /Conservation : 

1) Elected and appointed officials. 

2) Planning boards. 

3) Health organizations. 

4) Environmental management councils and conserva- 
tion advisory commissions. 

5) Conservation agencies. 

Citizen Interest Organizations : 

1) CAPE (Coalition Advocating Protection of the 
Environment ) . 

2) Onondaga Nature Centers, Inc. 

3) The Boy Scouts of America, The Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, etc. 

4) Garden Center Association of Central New York. 

5) Onondaga Audubon Society'and other Audubon groups 
in the region. 

6) Federation of Sportmen's Clubs. 

7) Federation of Women's Clubs. 

8) League of Women Voters. 

Bu s in e s s / Lab or : 

1) ^ Metropolitan Development Association. 

2) Manufacturers Association. 
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3) Home Builders Association. 

4) Building Trades Council. * 

Media :- 

Radio, TV, Newspapers, 

By assembling a series of groups'to help formulate 
regional needs 'and^goals, and by helping to produce 
this report, one of the major steps towards "total com- 
muniiy involvement" in environmental education has 
already been taken. If a few more representatives can 
be added to this group (thus forming the regional com- 
mittee), and each representative iff armed with acopy 
of the goals to take back to his organi^zation for in- 
culcation, then a big part of the coordination necessary 
will have been done. . ' - 

One of the remaining hurdles is dissemination of 
the goals to groups not represented. That need not be 
a stumbling block if several communication tecHniques 
are employed, rather than just one. 

The measure of success will be the extent to which 
the target groups accept the goals as their own, develop 
plans to reach the* goals, and carry them out. The pros- 
pects for this happening on the local level are good, 
given proper leadership, communications and organiza- ^ 
tion. - 

3. Organizational Diagram: An Elaboration on th e - 
Basic Structure 

There are many possible elaborations on the basic ' 
structure proposed above. There are also many possible 
ways to graphically represent organizational structure. 
The proposal diagramed below elaborates on the ba-r'c 
proposal by adding a regional coordinator and small 
staff or advisory service. The regional coordinator 
would: 

a. Keep the council informed of state develop- 
ments in environmental education. 
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b. Coordinate the effort between all segments ^ 
of the community. 

c. Set up (initiate or upon request) seminars 
on environmental education. 

d. Work with specific groups (such as school 
systems, etc.) to implement and establish 
environmental programs., 

e. Establish teacher workshops ' through school 
system industry - college and university - 
local government , etc. 

^ f. Establish. the council as a dynamic body 
u which responds to the needs 'generated by-^, 

' the members. * 
g. Actively give leadership to and encourage 
the council to insure its viability. 

It has been suggested that thie functions of the 
regional coordinator could be fulfilled by a Regional 
Environmental Educator within the Department of^Envi- 
ronmental Conservation. 

The merits of both. proposals should be considered 
by the ^Regional Environmental Education Committee. 

Advisory Service or ^taff would provide ,the input 
to the^ citizens either^directly or through the six" 
types of input groups. They would teach teachers, work 
with media to produce environmental education informa- 
tion, work with citizens gfoups to provide input to 
their programs, etc. 

The Advisory Service personnel would be available 
to bring information about the environment a 'here ever 
needed. They and the coordinator would be ^^aid pro- 
fessionals. 

The regional committee which will meet regularly 
with the coordinator, will administer the environmen- 
tal education program. Specifically: 

a. -Bring suggestions, requests and concerns of 
the specific segment of the community they 
represent, to the attention of. the committee 
and the coordinator. 
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b. Request services (workshops, etc) wiiich are 
deemed necessary by the community segments — ^ 
they represent, 

c. Act as a liason between the -total environ- 
mental effort and the segment of the commun- 
ity they represent. They would be responsible 

- Tor getting the information on what is being 
done to those in^their specific segment of the 
communi ty • 

Representatives on the regional committee would 
jnost likely be chaitinan'of committees representing 
their own special interest groups. Thus when these 
chairmen meet together as the regional committee they 
would each be acting as a representative or spokesman 
of the special needs and" problems- of their constituency. 
Together they would *be the Central New York Regional 
Environmental Education Committee- (or Council). 
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Suggestions for State-Wide Programs 

1. A State Advilsory Committee on Environmental 
L Education " ^ 

r 7 — 

A permanent, noi:political State Advisory Com- 
mittee on^.environmental education is needed. The 
Committee would^ serve in an advisory capacity to the 
New York Statue Commissioner of Education and his staff. 

Their primary responsibilities would be: 

a. ' To formulate and recommend state wide 

policies in environmental education 
having to do witli — 

1) Curriculum developmrnts : 

2) Essjential standards of instruction 

3) _^Teacher preparation 

4) Evaluation of materials and aids 

b. To encourage and help^develop a sympa- 
thetic understanding of environmental 
education problems, especially among 
school administrators and teachers, 

c/ To coordinate resources and services to 
schools in cooperation with other agen- 
^ cies and organizations providing envi- 
ronmentail education materials and 
services. 

The membership of the Environmental Education 
Advisory Committee should be representative of profes- 
sionals in environmental resources management, environ- 
mental education, professional educators from the 
elementary, secondary and administrative levels of the 
public schools, school superintendents, educators from 
universities engaged in "teacher, education, conservation 
organizations and civic organizations which are strongly 
oriented toward environmental education or conduct 
environmental education programs. Appointments .to the 
committee shoul4 be made by the governor. It is recom- 
mended that such organizations as the New York State 
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Conservation Council, the New York State Outdoor Eduea 
tion Association, the National Conservation Education, 
Association and the several professional educational : 
associations for "teachers and rfdmii^istrators select 
their own representatives to nan:ed to the- advisory 
committeG. 

«k -~ - 

A budget should be available to the committee 
to provide travel expenses for individual members to 
carry on the work of the committee. It is not antici- 
pated that committee members would be paid for their 
work, but rather that che institutions, agencies and 
organizations x^iich they represent would authorize^ 
them to perform committee work on their regular time. 

*It is strongly recommended that effective 
environmental education consultant services be pro- 
vided in the State Department of Education and that_a_ 
.full time environmental consultant be appointed* as a 
staff member. This individual should be an experi- 
enced teacher with a combination of education and 
experience in environmental educatior work. ' His prim- 
ary responsibilities will be: 

a. To serve; as consultant and advisor ,in 
developing a curriculum well adap'ted . 
to the needs of elementary and secon- 
dary schools and supportive of the 
policies and recommendations of the 
advisory committee. 

b. To'^encourage, organize and conduct en- 
vironmelStal education training sessions 
and workshops for teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and teacher-education * 
institutions. 

a* 

c. To help develop an instructional re- 
sources center for environmental 
education at both the« state level and 
at regional levels and to develop a 
system through which such materials 
become available to teachers. 
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d. To serve as secretary for the Environ- 
mentaj Education Advisory^ Committee, 
provide the necessary clerical assist- 
ance for it, and to work cooperatively 
withTihe Advisory Committee for the 
improvement and development olf environ- 
mental education in the school systems 
of New York. 

1* Organized Summer Camps 
%* 

A second aspect of 'environmental^ education 
should deal with youngsters attending'^organized summer 
camps operated by such organiratibhs as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H, Church denomina- 
tions, YMCA, YWCA, and perhaps even the privately 
operated camps. ^A large portion of campers would fall 
into the age class between 8 and 15 years* Many of 
these youngsters come from urban and suburban areas, 
and should be considered disadvantaged in terms olE^^en- 
vironmental education. They are attracted to summer 
c^p^ partly because of the recreational" program of- 
fered, but partly because of their enjoyment in camp- 
ing in the outdoors. Some of their enthusiasm might 
be directed toward learning i3.ar"e about the environment 
and the factors of whi^h^i-^s^-cpmposed, thej:-r .d^end- 
ency and impact upon that environment. A-f^elT direct- 
ed program in. each summer camp, staffed by competeat 
environmental educators, could reach from 50 to 7^ 
thousand youngsters each summer. Such- a program would 
have the potential for changing the attitudes and 
behavioral patterns in^such a way as to make a marked 
improvement. Many of the camp*s now operating in New 
York State are located in areas which provide an ideal 
outdoor laboratory-learning situation.- These could be 
used as teaching sites if the proper program were de- 
veloped. 

It is proposed that the State Department of 
Environmental Conservation, Division of Educational 
Services, develop and implement an environmental edu- 
cation program for organized youth camps in New York 
State. The program should be developed in cooperation 
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with member camps of the American Camping Association, 
N.Y. Chapter. In this way, the policies,^ objectives, 
methods of implementation and expenses could be mutu- 
ally agreed upon. Visits 1:6 camps by the environmental 
educators employed by the Division of Educational Ser- 
vices would be scheduled well in advance and approved 
by each camp"^tp be visited# • 

In general, the program would be operated by 
the Division of Educational Services under the direc- 
tion of a coordinator. The coordinator would be res- 
ponsible for program development in^cooperation with = 
participating organized camps and. for implementation. 
He would recruit and train the seasonal employees who 
would be the teacher-naturalists and would provide 
necessary supplies, and equipment, transportation and 
expenses. The number of teacher-nituralists needed 
for the program would depend upon the number, size and 
location of participating camps and the intensity of 
programs to be offered. - 

^ As an example, let's assume that 100 summer 

camps of various types are participating in the pro- 
gram. Each camp has a seven-week operating season 
starting July 8 and ending August 24. A new grou^ of 
campers arrive each Sunday afternoon throughout the 
sedson. 

E A schedule is set up to provide teacher- 

nlturalist services for two days each week to each of 
these camps. Each teacher-naturalist is given a 
travel schedule which would put hiin into his first 
camp on Sunday evening to be ready forvhis teaching 
assignments on Monday. He would normally work through 
each day with successive groups .of about 25 youngsters 
or a totar b£ 150-175 per day if he^devotes one hour 
to each group^^ In many cases, he would have as much 
as two hours per group, or would work with some groups 
on successive days so as to work on projects. In a 
camp with 250-300 campers per week, it Is possible to 
work with about 757o in two days. In smaller camps, 
one mignt be sufficient, whereas three days could be 
spent in larger camps. The teacher-naturalist moves 
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to each camp in time to start his teaching day as early 
as possible. Scheduling to avoid conflicts with swim- 
ming periods, day-long hikes, etc. is important. One 
teacher-naturalist could be expected to visit at least 
two camps per week, perhaps three, and work with 600- 
700 youngsters each week; His total for the season 
might be between 4000 and 5000. A staff of 8 to 10 
teacher-naturalists would probably be needed for even 
a modest program in New York. 

The costs of such a» program are expected- to be 
relatively modest, probably not more than $1800.00 per 
season per teacher-naturalist for the season. A quali- 
fied teacher-naturalist should be employed for a mini- 
mum of G weeks, one of which would be spent undergoing 
intensive^training on methodology and techniques, basic 
concepts and material-s. ^ . 

Salary for camp counselors now being recruited 
for DE'C Consery.ation Camps is $1,235 for 9 weeks. 
Teacher-naturalists should receive about the same^. In 
addition, they would *have some travel expenses, includ- 
ing car mileage, of about $600 average for the season. 
In all cases, the camps ^ould feed, and house the teach- 
er-naturalist at thei.r expense while he was in camp. 
Only in rare cases would the man have more than an 
occasional motel expense or a lunch or dinner enroute. 

^ - The advantages to this type of a program are: 

ag^ Youngsters in the age group "8-15 year^ , 
who are not otherwise reached with an 
, environmental education program, are 
given at least an overview of ^ conserva- 
lion concepts in an outdoor laboratory- 
learning situation. 

b. The numbers of youngs'^ters who can be ^ 
reached in organized camps far sur- 
passes the numbers who can or would 
attend a Conservation Camp, and they 
are the kinds of youngsters ' who should"* 
learn more about the environment. 
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c. A cooperative program involving many youth 
organizations gets better exposure in more 
communities, and the educational services 
offered by DEC become more visible. 

Costs are kept moderate because of the use 
of seasonal employees for the 8 week per- 
iod, because che expense .of employee main- 
tenance is shared by participating camps 
and because DEC has no capital expenditures 
for property, buildings, major^quipment, 
cooks^ ' caretakers and other maintenance 
workers, or similar costs in connection - 
with this program. 

fe.-- ^Supervisory overhead is minimal — one 
persson with secretarial assistance should 
be able to perform all the preliminary 
planning and scheduling in. cooperation 
with representatives from camping organi- 
zations. Recruiting, training, super- 
vision and performance evaluation should 
also^ be handled by one supervisor. 
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V. Summary 

This report has summarized the 19 January 1973 
Seminar on Education for Environmental Action as a way 
discussing in brief form the current status of envi* 
ronmental education in the Centrar'New York Region. 
The outstanding regional needs and goals have been pre- 
sented and sbme suggested^ means of meeting the^e needs 
have been discussed in ^detail. ^ These links between! 
organizatiojis are proposals for discussion and action 
in the immediate future. It is suggested that the 
BOCES organizations are in a logical position to as- 
sume, a large role in environmental education in public 
schools. The County Environmental Management Councils 
are recommended to expand their role and help private 
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as well as public citizen environmental action groups ^- 
cooperate and coordinate. ^ 

In addition, a Regional Environmental Education 
Council (or Committee), composed of representatives of 
interest groups is urged to form immediately ."^ Finally, 
this report concludes with suggestions for a State Ad- 
visory Committee^ on Environmental Education and some 
thoughts on^organized summer camps. 
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APPENDIX 



A POLICY STATEMENT ON ENVIRONME^JTAL EDUCATION 
Adopted in 1972 by the 
Union "Springs Central. School Board of Education 
(Cayuga County) ^ ^ . 

The school board recognizes that conditions must 
be maintained in our Nation and world by which man and 
nature can continue in future generations to exist in 
productive harmony. In an era of accelerating popula- 
tion growth,^ with growing demands for food production, 
home construction and consumer goods, solutions to the 
problems of concommitant growth in environmental de- 
terioration will pose a major challenge to our gradu- 
ates of the '70*s. Students lAio have been sensitized 
_to these problems and motivated to constructive, res- 
ponsible action, however, hopefully will contribute to 
a quality of Jife improvement — rather than its 
.desecration — in the l^st quarter of this century. 
In the words of Thomas Jefferson, **The face and char- 
acter of our Country are determined by what we do with 
America and its resources. • In cognizance of the 
"eed for responsible attention to the problems associ- 
ated with resource use and abuse, the board herewith 
commits itself to the support of environmental educa- 
tion in our school system. 

The goal is to assure the learning of a set of 
values that will lead every student to acceptr respon- 
:?ibility toward his natural surroundings and view the 
primary role of 'man as being the steward, rather than 
the master, of his natural resources and physical 
environment. 

The following suggestions are offered as guide- 
lines for the development of programs to implement 
this policy. / 

• - / 

1. Each teacher of every subject at all grade 
levels is encouraged to reinforce his or 
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her understanding and appreciation of con- 
servation and environmental issues, through 
individual initiative and effort and through 
school board-supported inservice programs, 

2. Within the -bounds of individual teaching 
style and subject choice preference, teachers 
of all subjects and levels are encouraged 
weave environmental concerns into other sul - 
ject matter in ways comfortable and satisfy- 
ing to the teacher and meaningful and relevant 
to the students. 

3. Students should be encouraged to interact with 
one another and^ their teachers, sharing their 
observations and opinions on the need for wise, 
compatible uses of our air, water, soil, fuel, 
forest, mineral, wildlife and human resources, 
and where appropriate, to develop their atti- 
tudes of awareness and concern into meaningful 
and constructive ..action. The need for both 
social sensitivity and technical competence 
should be kept clear, however, and students 
should be caused to respect the complex social, 
economic and political ^constraint^ on the 
dynamics of change. Emphasis shotild be on 
rational, constructive and respeciful problem 
analyses and solution syntheses. / 

The administration shall assist and support the 
teaching staff in developing and coordinating programs 
and activities relevant to environmental education and 
the district principal shall schedule for board review^ 
in the month of October an annual report of past and 
fanned programs and activities, drawing upon the 
school principals, teaching staff and students, as 
ever their participation may be judged desirable. 



Note: The preceding statement appeared in che Congres- 
sional Record, on July 20, 1972 upon introduction of 
U*S. Representative John H. Terry^'of Syracuse. It is 
of special interest because it is the first in our state. 
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In a letter to the Union Springs Board, State 
Education Comr.ussioner Ewald B. Nyquist said, "I am 
particularly pleased with the philosophy expre<5sed 
in your statement. Hence, 'it^-follows that an inter- 
disciplinary approach to teaching environmental 
education is a practice which has considerable prom- 
ise." ' ^ ' _ , 

William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, noted in a letter to 
Congressman Terry that, "The Board's 'Policy State- 
ment on Environmental Education' is a remarkable 
one and one which I would hope might set a precedent 
for school districts around the Nation." 
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PREFACE 



Changing human behavior and attitudes, and the 
restructuring of the public's priority of values should 
be basic to all environmental education efforts. 

At the outset, let it be under sXood^ by the reader 
that the following is a view of status and needs for 
community-wide environmental education. Tlie substance 
of the regional view is based on the proceedings of the 
Environmental Education Forum sponsored by the New York 
State Temporary Commission on Youth Education in Envi- 
ronmental Conservation chaired by. Senator Bernard C. 
Smith on January ,25, 1973. ' 

The view is incomplete as were certain segments 
of regional representation at the. Forum. Guidelines-^ 
are set forth, but *there- are gaps and missing links in 
several sections, l^at IS important is that a begin- 
ning is made and a^challange is extended. Will the 
reader be motivated by this imperfect view to fill the 
gaps, proVide needed linkage,^and increase communica- 
tion? - 

The steering committee for the Forum, coordinated - 
by Paul Turner and ChloeWacenske, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Agents, continued on to the task of this plan 
development. A first "building block" is offered to ^ 
the Genesee/Finger Lakes regional community for reac?-^ 
tion,. further development, refinement and above all, 
IMPLEMENTATION. . ^ ' ^ 



^ The Environmental Education Steering Comsnittee: 

David' R. Babcock, Monroe County BOCESII 
William ^anaszewski, Community College of the Finger 
Lakes 

Olga Berg, ^League of Women^Voters 

Graham L. Cox, Monroe County Environmental Management 
Council 

i 
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Jerry F. Durand, Greece Central Schools 

Don B. Martin, Monroe County Planning Council 

James I. McGuidwin, Monroe Community College 

Ron Schroder, NYS Department of Environmental Conservation 

Elizabeth Thomdike^, Girl Scouts of Genesee Valley 

Paul Turner, Monroe County Cooperative Extension 

Chloe Wacenske, Monroe County Cooperative Extehsioij 
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ON'^ iij; ->;t/CTDS 'Or DNVrRON'MBXTAL EDUCATION 

J*jnuary 25, 1973 

Monroo CominuniLy College, KochosLer 

Sponsor: TGirporary State Coitm^ission on youth education m rnvironmcntal 
^ > Conservation- Senator Bornarcl c. Smith. , Chairman 

2:15 p.m. Welcomes: Ruth M.'indeli, Acting Vice President, MCC 

Senator Bernard C. Smith ^ - 



William lialoy, 'Program ^nayor mxi-TV , Presiding 

2:45 p.m. An Environmentany Hnlicrhtened Citizenry? keynote address. 
Dr. John A. Gustafson, Coininission Vice-Cliairipon 

3:15 p.m. What is the Status of Environmental Education? Response: 

liSLJic^tipn-' conservation 

David R.. Babcock, BOCES li, Robert F. Perry, Regional 

Elementary Science Coox?dinator Director, DEC, Avon 

eL;/^''^?"'''' Gehris - John T. IIof£, County Legislator 

SONY College at BrOckport Town of Greece 

C i t i 2on In tore s t_jG r ou p s ^ Business 

Ms. Byrna Weir, Chairman, ^ Donald B. rrv, industrial 

Education Committee, RCSI Management Council 

^^■^^^^Q- Loc al Government 

?t^?"^J?^*^^^"^^^ Rochester, . * Mrs^. Irene Goss .n. Supervisor 

AiL-crO Bricklayeirs . Town of Penfield 

3:45 p.m. Small-group dispiissjlon of current regional activity 

4:45 p.m. Reports from discussion grbpps 

5:30-7:00 p.m. Continuous films— eichibits— socializing 
Buffet dinner served 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. Group reports, continued 

8:00 p.m. Is regional coordination a need? Dr. John A. Gustafson ^ 
8:15 p.m. Open forum on opportunities, needs, required resources. 
9:00 p.m. Adjourn . 

The Commission gratefully acknowledges leadership in local assistance 
provided by James I. McGuldwin, Associate Director, Continuing Education, 
MCC, and extension Agents Mrs. Chloe M. Wacenske and Paul E. Turner, 
Monroe Cooperative Extension. 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF REGION 



The Genesee/Finger Lakes Region: 
Natural Resources and Human Population 

The Genese^e/Finger Lakes Region extends 50 miles south 
with 90 miles of Lake Ontario shoreline each side of 
the central city, Rochester. Land and water, cities'^, 
villages and people combine in a collage of natural 
beauty. ' 

Eight counties (Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, -Ontario, 
Orleans, Seneca, Wayne and Yates) are members of the 
Genesee/Finger Lakes Region. 

The picturesque and varied topography attracts many 
residents and about two million vacationers to the re- 
gion each year, adding some $100 million to the Region 
economy annually. 

Topography 

The Region of about 3,546 square miles has two major 
land forms north of the dissected Allegany Plateau 
-"which beautify the Fiager Lakes head waters. Three 
east-west escarpments, Niagara, Onondaga and Portage, 
plus a complex glaciated topography, are geologic fea- 
tures.* 

Elevations on the lake plain are between 260 and 700 
feet; on the uplands between 500 and 2,500 feet. The 
Region has two major drainage systems: The Genesee 
Riv^ and the Oswego River, draining most of the Finger 
Lakes. Small creeks drain directly into Lake Ontario 
on the lakeshore plain and portions of Genes^ee County 
behind the Onondaga escarpment drain west to Lake Erie 
by way of Tonawanda Creek. 

The 90 miles of Lake Ontario shoreline of Orleans, Mon- 
roe and Wayne Counties, is made up of a variety of in- 
teresting features of geological, ecological and 
aesthetic value. The shoreline is ^ mixture of bays. 
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ponds, marshes, beaches, rocky headlands and bluffs. 

•-The flat lands of the river and creek flood plains and 
s.wamps of the Region produce some drainage and flood- 
ing problems for agriculture and to developers. The 
steep slopes of the Finger Lakes valleys and the glac- 
ial drumlin belt of Wayiie and Monroe Counties especi- 
ally must be treated with care by farmers ancl 
developers alike to avoid erosion. 

'JVeather . ^ . 

Climatic features for the area are derived largely 
from the procession of highland low pressure flows 
from the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes down the 
Sfc. Lawrence Valley. , 

The fruit belt along Lake Ontario and' the vineyards of 
the Finger Lakes owe ^heir* existence to the' moderating 
influence of water bodies. Late falls extend the grow- 
ing season and spring is^delay to prevent frost damage 
to budding vegetation. 

Soil Resources 

Soils of tHe Region have developed from glacial action 
and feature drumlins, moraine, outwash material ^ allu- 
vial or lake-laid deposits. 

• • 

The Regional Planning Board has completed a report 
which describes general soil types and their distribu- 
tion. Town and County planning reports, plus various 
soil surveys describe suitability for such various 
uses as agricultural, residential development, commer- 
cial development and septie tanks. 

Changing Land Use 

The bulk of the Region's population lives in Rochester 
and the^suburban towns of Monroe County. Growth" centers, 
major highways and strip frontage, however, ^ extend out 
over much of the region. Farmlands are giving way to 
housing tracts; planned unit developments , and two new 
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towns, Riverton in MpiiTroe County and Gananda ia. Wayne 
County; and once deserted lake shores are dotted with 
more and more suinmer' cottages and year-round homes. 
Their owners are now commuting 20= miles, 30 miles and 
more to work each day into the industrial and service 
centers. ' 

Recreation 

Demands for homebuilding for recreation sites are put- 
ting heavy demands on the Region* s lakes, ^ rivers and 
wetlands. . , 

The Finger Lakes and Briston Hilts are the focus for 
these demands, offering a place to "get away from it 
all." ' ^ — 

The Lake Ontario shoreline with several bathing bea- 
ches is second in demand for home and recreational 
sites. The bays and river mouths provide excellent 
areas for summer water sports. Hunting and fishing 
resources provide ^enjoyment to many people. 

Along the Barge Canal, which traverses the Region 
east-west with connection to the Finger Lakes, there 
are more than. 100 small boat marinas. Pleasure boat- 
ing has increased fourfold in the last 15 years on 
the canal with attendant pressures on alX the lakes. 

^ - Renewable Resources 

Valuable wetland areas also exist in the Jlegion, par- 
ticularly in the bays and ponds of the Lake Ontario 
shoreline. Oak Orchard,, Bergen, and Montezuma swamps 
and in the Finger Lakes valleys. Thes^e are refuges 
for waterfowl and wildlife and spawning grounds for 
fish and insects. Thus they are valuable as "natural" 
botanical and ecological laboratories supplying "renew- 
able resources." 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF POPULATION 

The flourishing Rochester urban area, centering on the 
^ city of Rochester, with its thriving photographic equip- 
ment, instruments and other durable goods and apparel 
industries, faces, the kinds of problems associated with 
rapidly expanding areas. The area has attracted con- 
siderable in-migration in recent years, including a 
significant percentage of Negroes and some Puerto Ri- 
cans. Its economy has been strong enough to absorb 
much^of this inflow and still show a very low rate ot 
unemployment; but in the process some typical central 
city-surburban problems have emerged. Despite the less 
than proportionate size of its nonmanufacturing sector, 
IzTie area's industries are well diversified and have a 
bright future. In the photographic equipment industry 
the area has an unrivaled concentration of well-known 
firms and an industrial complex unlikely to lose its 
momentum for growth. ' " ' ' 

The great growth of local industry on a highly^ techni- 
cal level has stimulated a corresponding rise in the 
medium family income to $11,600 in 1970, or 82.2 per 
cent greater than the 1960 census figures indicate. 
. Over 500,000 additional residents, or, a population in- 
crease of 50 per cent to 1.6 million* people, is pro- 
jected for 1990. At present there are 60,500 blacks 
^nd 7,500 Puerto Ricans in the region, concentrated in 
the city of Rochester. By 1990, trend projections 
indicate a 41 per cent nonv^ite population as compared 
- with 17.6 in 1970. 



About 10 per cent of the region's population is over 
65 years of age. The next 20 years will see the 25-34 
age group increase 82.4 per cent and the 35-44 group 
increase 77.9^ per cent. 

How best to provide for the physical, social and eco- 
nomic needs of this expanding population is the major 
task facing the eight-count/ region. Many of the 
development problems caused by this expansion- -insuf- 
ficient housing, improper solid waste disposal, 
inadequate transportation systems, wasteful use of the 
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nation's natural resources — ignore political boundaries 
and cannot be solved by single jurisdictions. The 
Regional Planning Board channels actions^ on many aspects 
of these problems* Environmental education also must 
reckon with the cultural mix and problems of the popula-^ 
tion on a regional basis. 



REGIONAL FORUM AM) ITS IMPACT 



'^Become the first ^ecophiliac' (earth-lover) cn your 
block/* Dr, John A. Gust af son urged the 178 community 
leaders and educators who attended the Genesee-Finger ^ 
Lakes. Regional Forum on Environmental Education on 
January 25, 1973, 

"VJe must be eco-setisitive, not simply environmentally 
av;are. We must be committed to action, not merely 
informed ajad concerned," the keynoter added. 

The vast majority of the 178 participants already were— 
eco-ocnsitive ecophiliacs. . That was evident from their- 
reports of school and community environmental projects, 
from their frustrations with obstacles that stymie 
program expansion and from their pleas for resources 
to,, fully develop comprehensive environmental education 
programs to enlighten tfie 1»2 million citizens of the 
eight -county region. - - 

The Forum, one .of six convenejJ around the state by the 
New York State Temporary Commission on Youth Education 
in Environmental Conservation, was held at Monroe 
Community College, Rochester, N.Y. Several Commission 
members and staff attended, including Senator Bernard' 
C. Smith, Commission Chairman and Dr. Gustafson, Vice- 
Chairman and forum key-notTer. ' 

The focus of the Forum was the three-year-old Commis- 
sion's broad goal:^ 
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"To bring into being in New York State an envi- 
ronmentally enlightened citizenry through the 
development of a comprehensive environmental 
education program which will bring about an 
awareness and understanding of*, and commitment 
to, a value system and life style which will 
result in the maintenance and improvement of 
the quality of our environment," 

Announcement of the Commission's propose^ statewide 
and regional centers with coordinating and clearing- 
house functions received generally enthusiastic audi- 
ence response ♦ Some question was expressed toward; the 
Commission suggestion *that local conservation commis- 
sions might assume a policy-developing function on the 
local level.. The audience favored, instead, a flexible 
provision for the "local voice/* The Commission's pro- 
posed statewide plan was last on the Forum Agenda. 
Time did not permit a comprehensive study of the pro- 
posal and in-depth audience reaction to it. 

With representatives^ from more than 100 different 
organizations at the meeting, idea exchange was ener- 
getic and exciting/ "I didn't know about that..." 
was the most frequently overheard comment of the day. 
Buzz groups approached the education gaps from four 
angles: citizen action groups, business and labor, 
conservation and government, and education at all 
levels (elementary, secondary, college, continuing 
education, youth groups). All agreed that communica- 
tion should not end with the meeting* More forums 
on a regular basis, communication mechanisms among 
groups and coordinated planning were repeatedly sug- 
gested. And before the day was over, plans for future 
cooperation were taking shape. College representa- 
tives discussed a consortium idea. County newsletter 
editors agreed to "go regional," in response to the 
recurring reminder not to forg^;t the other counties. 
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Forum Attendance 



178 total; 52 women, 126 men. Total exceeded i^rereg- 
istration by more than 30. Crisp,^ clear weather pre- 
vail ei. 

Audience peaked soon after 2:15 p.m. opening. About 
140 were served at dinner and almost this number re- 
mained through evening. Few students were present. 

Regional Representation 

166 persons, 95 percent of all present, lived and/or 
worked in the eight-county region. This total con- 
^siderably larger than anticipated. County breakdown 

Monroe 124 (75% of 166) Seneca 5 

Livings ton 12 ' Wayne 5 

• Ontario 10 Yates ~ 3 

Genesee 6 Orleans 1 

Representation From butside Region 

Erie 3 

Steuben - "2 

Onondaga 1 

Unknown 1 

Commission Members Present 

" Senator Bernard C. Smith John L. Stookey 

Dr. John A. Gustafson Harlan B. Brumsted 

Victor A, Fitchlee 
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STATUS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN THE REGION 



At the Forum, five spokesmen summarized on-going re- 
gional interest and activity in environmental educa- 
tion. Each one represented a different segment of 
society with a vested interest in achieving a quality 
environment. Spokesmen's observations and comments, 
as well as those from the forum discussion groups, 
are included below: 

Education Status 
-H- ■ * 

Education - David R. Babcock, Elementary Science Coor- 
dinator in Gates, BOCES II 

Measuring their accomplishments against their desired 
standard for comprehensive, lifelong, eco-sensitive 
environm ental education , even the best educators in 
the region are frustrated. And good teachers are 
aware that "their kind" are still "few and far between. 
Some schools have not yet begun to do anything about 
environmental education. 

, The "good things" that teachers reported at the forum 
were overshadowed by their constant awareness of ob- 
stacles (funds, facilities, administrative commitment, 
time, training) to environmental education progress. 

Certainly progress has been made. Status reports for 
environmental education in Seneca and Monroe County 
schools are now available. Overall, teaching is 
child-centered and "lively"; not textbook-based. A 
new urban living course offered in city high schools 
is centered around environmental concerns. 

.At the Science Center for Instructional Materials and 
Processing (SCIMAP) materials for two programs. Ele- 
mentary Science Study (ESS) and Science Curriculum 
Improvement Study (SCIS), are manufactured and dis- 
tributed to 5000 children in the Gates-Chili and 
Iflieatland-Chili Central School Districts. SCIMAP is 
located in the Ballantyne School, 10 Ballantyne Road, 
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Some area school districts that use similar elementary 
science programs are-JSreece, Rush-Henrietta and Canan- 
daigua. Other school districts may still be using 
only textbooks as an elementary scierce program^ or are 
in the process- of investigating these newer programs. 

But the really _"shining examples" are still limited. 
One of the most exciting high school courses reported 
at the Forum was a Penfield course where students work 
with the town conservation board. ^Fifth and sixth 
graders from another school spend a week camping and 
learning at an outdoor center. Some summer programs 
have teamed students with teachers to investigate and 
study the environment together. 

Those same school ;5urveys revealed disinterest or wan- 
ing interest on the part of some administrators and 
teachers. The Earth Day spark miist be re-kindled. 
Often expressed was the suggestion that teacher train- 
ees be required to take environmental education courses 
along x^ith value clarification social sciences. 

Students themselves, inspired by and involved in other 
youth education programs--Scouts, 4-H, Cooperative Ex- 
tension, Rochester Museum programs, school ecology 
clubs--have carried their interest into the classroom, 
bringing multi-discipline- ecology insights into all 
their courses, *'After school," they have organized 
school and community recycling projects and organized 
county-wide "walks" for the environment. 

Independence of school districts creates a fragmented 
awareness of what is"" happening and what is available. 
Directory lists (prepared by volunteer groups) are 
obviously insufficient coordination. Some of the 
Forum attendees were unaware of the Fancher Campus 
facility of SUNY-Brockport. Others had not heard of 
the environmental education programs for 23,000 Girl 
Scouts in the region. Or, of the environmental 
"packets" and library study "carrels" available from 
Cooperative Extension (Honroe and Orleans Counties). 
Complete, multi-discipline, lifelong environmental 
education can't or won't happen without strong regional 
leadership and comprehensive planning. 
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Representatives from ten colleges an^ universities in 
the region reported a wide, range of present courses 
and future proposals. The -Community College of^ the 
Finger. Lakes offers a two-year environmental conserva- 
tion and outdoor recreation major. The University of 
Rochester will conduct a Scandinavian environmental 
protection tour this summer. Rochester Institute of 
Technology offers several courses, but one was descri- 
bed ^Aere students really "got into" value change and 
commitment. 

All colleges voiced their desire and need for a con- 
sortium to plan together. The Community Resource 
Development program staff of Cooperative Extension 
could be the convenor-catalyst to initiate such a 
consortium.- 

Citizen Interest Groups - Byma Weir, Chairman, Envi- 
ronmental Education Coiranit- 
tee, Rochester Committee for 
Scientific Information 

Devotees of "grassroots" endeavors sometimes feel they 
lack power. Not so with volunteer environmental 
groups I 

A historical look at regional progress in the popular 
ecology movement reveals that credit for these suc- 
cesses, in most cases, should go to citizen interest 
groups. 

Since Earth Day on April 22, 1970, such groups have 
given visibility and viability to many environmental 
projects. For example, 42 recy'cling centers emanated 
from the first county-wide glass drive led by the 
fledgling 'Monroe County torisumer Council in September, 
1970. Environmental actions of local government are 
in direct response to attention and pressure from 
citizen groups. The annual volunteer effort, "Walk 
for Water," largely funds Delta Labs, a non-profit 
environmental monitoring and testing laboratory. 
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Somewhat more surprising is the fact that the impetus, 
inspiration and "in-service'* training for most in- 
school environmental education has also come from 
these groups as well. School surveys of environmental 
education in Seneca and Monroe Counties were conducted 
by citizen interest groups not l>y school administra- 
tion or the state education department. These same 
groups provide resource personnel and materials to 
schools for both students and teacher workshops > as 
well as for school recycling and composting projects. 
Ecology Share-Ins, similar to ecology fairs, have pro- 
vided community-wide" happenings in Monroe and Living- 
ston Counties. Examples of published materials 
provided are a directory of environmental groups, a 
do-it-yourself handbook, and a collection of lesson 
plans and curriculum guides. 

Reipresented at the Forum were 27 citizen groups that 
had not existed on Earth Day' 1970, such as the Batavia 
Housewives to End Pollution, the Seneca County Citi- 
zen's Committee on the' Environment, and Teens for 
Environmental Action (one of two county-wide youth 
groups). 

Another 25 groups at the Forum existed on Earth ,Day 
(e.g. , Federated Garden Clubs, Camp Fire Girls), but 
have since changed or expanded their functions to 
include greater environmental focus. 

9 

During their "buzz session," these groups recognized 
and critized their overlap of purposes and projects 
and their isolated, localized operations. These 
limitations, they agreed, could be corrected by in- 
creased communications (more forums, expanded re- 
gional information in Enviro News and Epilogue 
newsletters) and other forms of leadership coordina- 
tion. 

Business-Labor- Donald Barry, Industrial Management 
Council 

To evaluate the present status of business involve- 
ment in environmental education requires some concept 
of what "ought to be" the role of business. • Forum 
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participants offered mixed opinions of this desired ^ 
role, "Just stop polluting" would be more than enough 
to satisfy many participants. Many local businesses 
and industries have invested hugh sums of money to re- 
duce pollution from their own manufacturing processes. 
Others wanted: -financial backing for environmentally- 
aware political candidates; active lobbying for envi- 
ronmental research and legislation; scholarships and^ 
incentive awards to recognize youth achievements in 
environmental projects. 

The low credibility tha|; industry has among many envi- 
. ronmentalists in the region is somewhat unjustified,* 
some Forum members conceded. They complimented the 
type of anti-pollution advertising, (e.g., Eastman 
Kodak) which honestly explains, in a "non-puffery" 
style, efforts and costs to clean up the enviiconment. 
On the other hand, exaggerated examples of advertis- 
ing were cited as "advertising pollution." Factual 
advertising has served as an educational vehicle to 
the public and to other businesses, as in the case of 
the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. 

Business efforts to coiranuiiicate not only with custo- 
mers but with employees were also commended. Indust- 
rial house organs could provide greater coverage of 
community environment^projects, especially recogniz- 
ing and encouraging employee participation in such 
activities. 

^The cli che, "if you can't beat 'em, join 'em," is 
exemplified by business representation in local en- 
vironmental organizations. Research data, technical 
know-how, financial backing, audio-visual materials 
and expertise have contributed to the success of 
local environmental projects. For example, Rochester 
Committee for Scientific Investigation has received 
financing from the business community. Greater in- 
puts were urged, such as more research (both pure and 
applied), internal recycling program^, free litterbug 
promotions, and plant tours with an environmental and 
anti-pollution focus. . ' 
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Government - Irene Gossin, Supervisor, Town of Penfield 

Environmental education leads to action. And that ac- 
tionj^hould be aimed at influencing local government, 
according to "eco-politicians" who participated in the 
Forum.* Environmentally concerned citizens must also 
remember that local school boards are a branch of local 
government, reminds Senator Bernard Smith. Citizens 
must learn to enlighten and influence board members to 
give the needed impetus and priority to environmental 
education. 

Eco-sensitive voters won at least four victories during 
the 1971 local elections. The environmental activities 
"in many localities reflect increased citizen sensitiv- 
ity to ecology-related issues. One local government ' 
has passed an entire environmental package of eco- 
ordinances; flood plains, steep slopes, wetlands, con- 
servation areas, billboards, solid wasteis, transporta- 
tion planning, salt on roads and many other facjets are 
encompassed by these regulations. Developers in this 
particular town must meet certain criteria before they 
are placed on a planning board agenda. Environmental 
impact statements must be included with the developer' s 
plans. One responsibility of the town conservation 
board, the first in the state, is to review and give 
recommendations regarding development of open space. 

In Livingston County a population stabilization policy 
was adopted. 

A team-work approach between the local high school and 
the town conservation groups provides student insight 
and experience into the workings of government. A 
direct spin-off has been increased parent-voter aware- 
ness of local issues. 

Conservation - Robert F. Perry, Regional Director, 
DEC,. Avon, N.Y. 

The earliest voices to forewarn the public about de- 
struction of our natural resources were the conser- 
vationists. Their educational efforts continue with 
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an expanded focus on the total environment. The 
state's Department of Environmental Conservation re- 
gional office in Avon, New York, provides a variety 
of programs for youth and adults. 

According to their philosophy, even the enforcement 
of environmental laws is a form of education. Their 
educational programs of a more traditional nature 
include the state-published Conservationist magazine 
(on recycled paper), reprints and pamphlets for 
schools and groups, speakers for classes and clubs, 
news releases, and one-to-one 'resource management 
consultations with property owners. 

Many schools in the region have participated in con- 
servation field days organized by the Department. A 
county -wide field day for teacher training 'was a suc- 
cessful experience the Department wishes to promote 
on a wider scale. A long- anticipated outdoor center 
under the Department's auspices has n,ot received state 
funding, although plans have been approved for several 
yea^rs. 

The DEC Region 8 office has a community relations 
specialist to help establish county, town and local 
conservation councils. There are seven counties and 
around thirty-five towns with functional organiza- 
tions. Overall, the region needs more such boards 
with competent, active, concerned members. 

Urban ' ecophiliacs' at the Foxum urged DEC to give 
greater attention to the man-made environment, es- 
pecially to the educational needs of urban students 
who are geographically and/or economically inacces- 
sible to the regional office and to the proposed 
outdoor center. 

Conservation groups (with a small "c" — sportsmen's 
clubs, etc.) were urged to team up with other vol- 
unteer ecology organizations. 
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IDENTIFIED MAJOR REGIONAL NEEDS/GOALS 



"But he who looks into the perfect law, the law of 
liberty, and perseveres, being no hearer that for- 
gets but a doer that acts, he shall be blessed in 
his doing." 

James 1:25 * 

In the extensive discussions of the needs and goals of 
a.pVoposed regional plan for environmental education, 
one concept pervaded all^else: The goal of encouraging 
a stewardship responsibility toward natural resources. 
Inherent in this stewardship is the development of 
values;-and attitudes which would effect a necessary 
change in lifestyles. As one Forum participant expres- 
sed the idea, "People must be taught to examine their 
lifestyles. 'This is the real question in environmental 
education, not a multitude of field- trips in identify- 
ing things. Once a kid has values, field trips can 
have immeasurable environmental effect. But we have to 
get through to them on how a person determines what is 
of value to him, and we haven't done that." 

Mass public education was seen by those in attendance 
at the Forum as the major avenue to societal change in 
attitudes toward the environment. Every effort must be 
made to reach people at all levels from mursery to adult- 
hood, and better formal programs in the public schools 
were considered an important way to reach both children 
and their parents. The church also'has an opportunity 
to reach all ages and socio-economic levels in develop- 
ing attitudes toward the environment. 

Multi-Discipline Curricula 

Within the perimeters of formal education, it generally 
was agreed that there is a need for multi-discipline 
curricula development. If a major goal of environmen- 
tal education is a change in the attitudes and life- 
styles, then efforts must be made to show that envi- 
ronmental problems encompass every facet of life and 
to see that they are not simply relegated to science 
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class. One Irondequoit High School student represen- 
tative reported that in his school environmental con^ 
cems currently occupy only a few days in science 
classes, but there is little attempt to extend this 
limited coverage to other classes. "Environment con- 
cerns every single class," he noted, "Social Studies, 
Science, Health and English." 

The crux of the program should be eco-sensitivity 
education involving behavior change,* a value system, 
not" just environmental "content." This approach 
calls for a flexible curriculum which would pervade 
all subject areas. Modern participatory techniques 
in science education should extend to the environ- 
mental areas. Typically, if a science class goes on 
"^an ecology-oriented field trip, this experience should 
provide fodder for discussion in social studies as 
well, as possible writing ejcperiences and oral reports 
In English. 

The multi-discipline approach ia the schools should 
include urban and rural ecology as well as the con- 
temporary problems of society. The newer concepts 
of energy cc^ ^rvation* were emphasized as a theme to 
be incorpori :ed in all areas of education. 

The multi-disciplinary focus should be on Tife-long 
education. The re^sources of such institutions as 
Cooperative Extension Associations and community col- 
leges should be implemented to reach people in con- 
tinuing education programs. 

One forum participant raised the point that students 
at all levels should be encouraged to 'become inter- 
ested in multiple types of training and disciplines. 
*"We need lawyers and engineers who are good -biolo- 
gists," he observed. "We need men of dual or multiple 
training, and I would hope, especially at the graduate 
level, that colleges, would move into this area." On 
a practical level, perhaps some special courses could 
be developed in continuing education on environmental 
problems of special interest to the to\.m planner, the 
engineer, the lawyer, the industrialist. 
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The nepd for interdisciplinary planning and curricula 
development in general relates not only to formal pro- 
grams in public schools and beyond in the life cycle, 
but also to out-of -school, extra- curricula^: activities 
for youth groups, citizen groups, conservation boards, 
school boards and others. The notion that only tea- 
chers can teach should be dispelled and knowledgeable 
community resource personnel should be tapped for pre- 
sentations in and out of the formal classroom. 

If- there was general agreement about the need for more 
curriculum development to improve school programs,, 
there was less unanimity about its implementation. 
Many Forum attendants favored mandated courses and cur- 
ricula, while others feared that these would lead mere- 
ly to token efforts. Senator Smith cited the mandate 
for drug programs that was ignored for many year's and 
noted the difficult fiscal problems faced by tjie state's 
schools. Dr. Gustafson stated that he preferred to see 
programs and curricula development emanating from the 
grass roots through real commitment and voluntary 
action. 

V 

Senator Smith reported that Commissioner l^quist of ^fche 
State Education Department had sent directives to all 
school districts in effect urging efforts to bolster 
curriculum development on a multi-disciplinary level in 
connection with environmental education. Chancellor 
Boyer of the State University of New York, in addition, 
has asked that everyone in the state uni.versity system 
report back on the stage this development has reached 
in his institution. It is now the job of each school 
and college to follow this lead and utilize existing 
resources to develop curricula along interdisciplinary 
lines. 

Teacher Training * ^ 

A prime concern voiced at the Forum in connection with 
formal education was that teachers should be trained 
to effect the desired changes of attitude toward the 
environment. 
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"Enviropmental education requires broader prerequisite 
knowledge than any other science," noted one Forum 
speaker. Col lege- level required courses, or competence, 
of all elementary and secondary teachers would be one 
way Lo upgrade teacher training. It would then put the 
onus of responsibility upon colleges to develop substan- 
tive courses for future teachers. This step in the di- 
rection of specific training of teachers should result 
in better formal programs in the schools, if teachers 
implement their newly acquired knowledge. Social Sci- 
ence courses on value clarification related to quality 
environment should also be taught at the college level. 
Knowledge of behavior and attitudes, lays the founda- 
tion for effective education on ecology. 

Teachers at the Forum most often expressed the need for 
good inservice training for elementary and secondary 
teachers, to develop interest in the' subject and to en- 
lighten the uninfprmed or apathetic* Many teachers 
reported the need for practical workshops but also 
stated that realistically, even these would not reach 
many teachers unless incentives to participate were 
given in terms of credits or scholarships. Another 
suggestion was to give professional recognition to 
teachers who would publish their field studies in a 
science information bulletin or in existing newsletters. 

There was an expressed need for released time for 
teachers to study and to lead extensive class projects. 
Teachers, like students, learn by doing, and spending 
time with student3 doing things, all the while stres- 
sing the nature of the environment as a whole eco- 
system, can pay important dividends in teacher and 
s tud ent awar ene ss . 

Some Forum participants suggested that if environmental 
questions were added to the scholastic achievement 
tests, more teachers would give priority to teaching 
in that field. 

In-service training also was mentioned as a pressing 
need for continuing educators who work with youth 
groups and adults. The business and labor discussion 
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group report included a suggestionjthat businesses 
sponsor leadership positions in Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. These positions wuld be filled by environ- 
mental specialists who would teach leaders and members 
in those large organizations. The idea of the value 
of informal education, as well as the public school 
variety, frequently was ?'q)ressed at the foruw. 

Communication Sys^tems 

Underscoring the need to de/elop an effective educa- 
tional program in all its facets is the necessity for 
more^ coordination and more inforraatipn dissemination. 
(Coordination gains acceptance if it is defined as 
among peers or among groups of equal rank.) Good 
communication is seen as an essential catalyst for the 
exchange of ideas among groups and for developing an 
awareness and attendant changes of attitude toward the 
environment. Many Forum participants especially voiced 
the importance of communications in stepped-up ^tforts 
to influence local govertiment, "as this is \^ere the 
power is," for significant change. 

There is a need for a well-developed communication sys- 
tem on three levels: intercommunications among groups 
and institutions concerned with environmental education; 
intra-communications within segments, such as ecology 
groups and colleges, and finally, a mass media system 
to reach the public at large. 

Part of the focus for more inter-communications among 
groups to coordinate efforts and to enable people to 
profit firom the experiences of others, centered on 
Enviro News, the newsletter published by the Monroe 
County Environmental Management Council. A minimum 
commitment to improve this facet of the communications 
system would require that this publication be e .paiaded 
in coverage and scope to include activities of groups 
within the entire Genesee/Finger Lakes eight- county 
region. If this newletter were to be extended to its 
maximum potential, it could be a vehicle not only for 
news of this region, buL it could also dispense "hcv- 
to-do-it" information aimed at up-grading environmen- 
tal education programs throughout the region. 
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Improved intra-communications would provide links be- 
tween schools, citizen groups, businesses, colleges, 
ecology groups- -organizations which have similar tasks 
and functions. Here, too, newsletters could provide 
minimum communication to member groups, while a more 
ambitious program could include a regional board or 
council to which each group would send a r ipresenta- 
tive to share ideas and to plan workshops and confer- 
ences for the entire membership. One outgrowth of 
the Forum was impossible college consortium on envi- 
ronmental education, which would rise from the vecevtTf^ 
formed Rochester Area Colleges, Inc., an organization 
of 16 colleges in the Genesee/Finger Lakes region. 
Another was a follow-up workshop for those in the 
citizen groups section at the Fonim. 

The third facet of an effective, system of communica- 
tions would be a mass' media system for the public. 
Forum participant's stressed the , need to build public 
awareness and stimulation " action and commitment. 
Publicity on activities in i jogress by agencies and 
business was seen as an important component of this 
goal. One attendee at the Forum noted "the need to 
glamourize our goals and, at^ the same time, to re- 
duce them to simp] language sc. £hat the information 
can ba readily accepted and understood by the man in 
the street." Someone else also noted the need to 
translate environmental issues into dollar and cents 
terms: "If we can relate a program to what it's 
worth or what it really means to the individual in 
dollars and cents, or what the lack of a program is 
costing, this has impact." 

Audio-visual aids and television vere discussed as 
important vehicles for reaching the public. As a 
minimum ''effort, there should be a "what's happening" 
calendar of events and projects in the regional press 
and the use of educational TV for spot coverage, doc- 
umentaries and discussions. An "Earth Keeping" series 
will be featured on puulic television, this Spring. 
Optimal goals might include regular programming on 
commercial channels and radio, news columns and a well- 
developed advertising program. 
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In relation to advertising and promotional efforts, a 
suggestion was made to utilize cartoons and small seg- 
ments of television time for impact. This approach 
was seen as at least as important as full-hour specials 
with forums and discussions about environmental prob- 
lems. Another Forum member noted that improved educa- 
tion in the schools can result in geometric progression 
because children are good promoters. They are eager to 
tell parents and peers what they have learned. 

Potpourri of Information 

Requests from those at th^ Forum for more information 
resulted in a potpourri of information that needs to 
be shared. A regional center would expedite the de- 
velopment of a system to disseminate a wide variety 
of lists including: 

1. . A regional survey of resources for teachers 

by subject, age level and problem 
* 

2. County-by-county organization lists with 
names, addresses and goal opportunities for 
citizen input 

3. A list of agencies, services, personnel, 
audio/visual equipment, speakers bureau, 
sources of funding for research or educa- 
tional programs and free materials 

4. Educational courses in-state and nationally 

5. Federal and state program information 

6. An "organization tree" showing DEC, Parks 
and Recreation, etc. 

7. Ideas, methods, how to get publicity and 
disseminate information 

8. Environmental facts and research, with 
local data 
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9. Problem-centered lists, with available aid, 
approaches and experts 

' 10. Information on attitude, behavior change, 
and value clarification. 

11. Training material for youth--out-of-schooi 
groups 

12. Consolidate lists of EMC and RCSI 

13. Legislative alerts about proposed billi;, 
evaluations, and needed legislation. 

If available, this information then could be utilized 
by all three facets in the communication system — 
inter-and intra-groups and by 'the general public. 

Local autonomy for channeling portions of any poten- 
tial funding to a regional center holds preference 
over central staff development at Albany. 

m 

Outdoor Learning Centers 

Another expressed need for environmental education in 
the Genesee/Finger Lakes Region was for outdoor learn- 
ing centers. Although thase are not the total answer 
*to educational programs and goals, representatives at 
the Forum felt that such centers can do much to aug- 
ment classroom^ study by providing the focus for field 
trips and by encouraging an involvement with the en- 
vironment on the level of meaningful experiences,. 
Another point made was that outdoor learning centers, 
available to both children and adults, provide oppor- 
tunities for people to work at the grassroots^ level 
with youngsters. 

It was suggested that, th€^ use of present facilities 
should be expanded on a regional basis and that more 
publicity is needed on existing centers. These in- 
clude the Bergen and Montezuma swamps, the Fancher 
Campus Center of SUNY at Brockport and both local and 
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state parks. Future plans include Bristol Springs Na- 
ture Center of the Rochester Museum and Science Center 
and dec's Oak Orchard Outdoor Education Center in 
Genesee County, One member of the Greece Conservation 
Commission observed, "One reason we don^t educate our 
children as we might is that we don* t use the resources 
we already have," She cited the numerous resources in 
the Greece area alone and suggested that nature trails 
be planned near ponds and other natural resources so 
they will be more easily accessible to children, fami- 
li^. Scouts and other groups. 

To encourage further the awareness of close availabil- 
ity of outdoor learning centers, someone suggested 
that "what we need is some environmental impact dis- 
plays to show people what they have in front of them," 

Planning and centers both need to be xdiere the people 
are. One Forum participant lamented the fact that 
the Department of Environmental Conservation is in Avon 
and that "the whole orientation of that organization is 
toward the wilderness area and not toward the part of 
the environment where people are," Many people at the 
Forum expressed the need for learning centers to be 
urban-oriented, as half of the population in the state 
is in New York City, and of the other half, at least 
half of these people live in Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. 

t 

Dr, George Berg observed that the falls of the Genesee 
River in Rochester is within four minutes walking dis- 
tance of eveiry inner city school. More classes should 
be using this vildemess walk right along the cliff 
and in the gorge as a natural resource for learning. 

The point was made that in the cities some man-made 
centers of learning can provide important educational 
experiences. Dr. Gustafson told of his' discovery of 
effective store-front nature centers* in the ghettos of 
Washington D.C, One, the Adams-Morgan Community Na- 
ture Center, was started when a youngster brought a 
turtle and snake to a woman community .leader. Now 
children come there from schools and draw pictures of 
the sizable menagerie. This center could provide the 
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Audubon workshop in Greenwich, Connecticut, which 
offers three and four-day learning experiences for in- 
tfirested groups, might be a good model for similar 
centers and programs in the Genesee/Finger Lakes re- 
gion. Highland Park could be. expanded to include part 
of the county' s open "Pen land" acreage across from 
the famous lilac collection. Plant collections^ a 
structured learning center and nature walks could then 
highlight future use of this prime piece of open space. 

Throughout the discussion of outdoor learning centers 
there was'^'a plea for accessibility to the population, 
both in terms of location and pocketbook. 

Research 

The place of research in the scheme of needs for an 
environmental education plan will serve to provide the 
basis for making decisions about "trade-offs" for al- 
ternative courses of action. If the goals of an 
educational program are an understanding of the envi- 
ronment and a commitment to change attitudes and 
behavior in order to preserve natural resources, then 
authoritative' information is needed to aid dec ^ion 
making. 

Considerable research has centered on local environ- 
ment, but more is needed. Existing research needs to 
be interpreted as to its implications for the Genesee/ 
Finger Lakes region. The Environmental Protection 
Agency's regional laboratojcy at the University of 
Rochester needs great.er -public exposure; Teachers and 
environmentalists should be encouraged to do more local 
environmental research, which could be published and 
disseminated throughout the region. Perhaps scholar- 
ships and/or fellowship? could be awarded for these 
purposes. 
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is environmental education were not able to atuend. 
Their views were well-expressed by other participants, 
hov;ever, 

l^/hile most participants had a deep commitment to 
environmental education and had engaged in projects in 
that area, they felt that present efforts were too 
isolated and lacked leadership and back-up support* 
They noted the need for more funding and publicity on 
their efforts. Especially important was better coordi- 
nation of resources already available from many sources, 

Effective, consistent coordination was seen as a 
necessary foundation for mass environmental awareness - 
an awareness* which ^Joints out the difficulties in 
weighing the pros and cons o9 alternative ways of using 
resources. Until better coordination is achieved, 
participants felt that the public x^jould remain poorly 
informed and only slightly aware of the depth and 
urgency of envirorrnental problems and of the potentials 
within the state for arriving at solutions. 



Even program directors who daily grapple with the 
•challenges of making their environmental education 
efforts meaningful had a clear undertone of frustration 
and stagnation. They were burdened with keeping abreast 



A report from the business sector at the Forum included 
a suggestion that business should lobby for public 
funds for pure research; it should support research 
relative to conservation as well ars that relating to 
the properties of industrial products, A turn-about 
philosophy, having industry prove the environmental 
safety of its product, is a better goal than having 
the government test a product to determine tne safety 
factors. 

Research in the field of behavioral change is needed, 
said some Forum participants, as well as environmental 
research. "We all agree that we need a big change in 
values and attitudes of people," noted one anthropolo- 
gist present. He said that charting the course of 
evolution of a society's change in value systems could 
help us engineer these changes. 

Funding 

The problem of funds to implement educational programs 
is obviously not exclusive of other needs and goals. 
The attitude toward funding varied at the Forum with 
many people voicing the. opinion that money is not the 
answer to developing an effective program. The answer, 
according to them, is to engender grassroots enthus-" 
iasm among people^ tx> work together so that things can 
get done on the local scene • 

The fiscal crisis in .many school dis^tricts is seen as 
an obstacle to effective program?,. Particularly in the 
Rochester city school district, funds for in-service 
training, even on existing programs and curricula, is 
very scarce. _ Further cutbacks in budgets, due to loss 
of federal and state aid to education, would adversely 
affect field trips, the acquisition of new equipment 
and other necessary materials for new curricula. Also, 
we must reckon with the fact that new formal course 
programs in the schools necessitate an expanded teach- 
ing staff in many cases. Since teachers* salaries 
comprise a large portion of budgets, there is a dis- 
inclination to" incorporate new, un-mandated programs 
which would mean staff additions. 
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There is a multiplicity of needs both in and out of 
schools for funding for coordination and for bringing 
expertise to the educational situation. Some of these 
most frequently mentioned are the following: profes- 
sional environmental education specialist for Scouts 
and other youth group's; school district environmental* 
education coordinator; technical assistance to develop 
nature trails and displays; materials, audio-visual 
equipment and other teaching aids. Funding channels 
for these various proposals should follow^evenue 
sharing trends with emphasis on responsive, respons- 
ible local control rather than extensive central 
staffing in Albany*. 

Reactions to the Proposed State Plan 

Evaluation sheets from Forum participants on the state 
proposal tallied 30 for the plan and five against it. 
Those who approve(^.noted'that the best coordination is 
likely to come from comprehensive regional planning. 
They believe that a strong leadership system is needed 
with accomplishment power and with the flexibility to 
decide what local organization in each community is . ^ 
the most appropriate one to coordinate local programs. 
One of the most important functions of the centers 
would be to survey resources. There was strong ap-^ 
proval for regional, not state, clearing houses which 
would join with other regions in a coalition of "agen- 
cies. These regional agencies would provide staff 
and pay dues to carry out coalition objectives. 

Some participants, vrfiile generally approving the 
regional agency plan, envisioned problems which might ' 
arise with the px"esent system of school district in- 
dependence. Schools traditionally are not regional- 
ized in thinking as agencies are. Another possible 
problem seen was that of reaching jjirban children, 
since this important task might be difficult on a 
regional basis. 

Comments against the regional plan were characterized 
by the philosophy that this might be just another 
layer in the empire building bureauocracy to provide 
more government jobs. This group believes that local 
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goveftiment needs power to enact and enforce laws rela- 
ted to conservation. Planning and executing programs 
for environmental education, they say, should be re- 
tained by the local sector^ , 

Much discussion at the Forum focused on the structure 
and function of proposed clearing houses. Some be- 
lieved the clearing houses should operate as places 
where groups and individuals could write for informa- 
tfl^^y/others felt that without an outreach function, 
therr resources would not be used optimally. 

One spokesman observed that the Rochester Museum tried 
operating a clearing house which did not get full sup- 
port. A 24-hour telephone answering service for the 
clearing house received from 3 to 30 calls per week 
and staffing the desk with volunteers was difficult, 
then impossible. 

CONCLUSION 

If conclusions can be drawn about the multiplicity of 
needs in planning an environmental education program 
for the region, they would be that some kind of coor- 
dination of efforts is needed and more careful planning 
is needed to insure ttftal community involvement in, the 
educational process. The foregoing assessment of needs 
•i^ a general appraisal of x^at should happen in the 
future, not a how-to-do-it manual. Our fervent hope*is 
that Phase Two, the implementation of needs, is less 
than a year away. 



NEW YORK FORUM ON 
FUNDING FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose the New York City Forum was 
to estimate the magnitude of funding and other resources 
available for envfronmental education at both the state 
and national I level. The Commission realized that 
funding might be obtained from federal sources, from 
state agencies and from private foundatfions, but that 
the situation was highly fluid and not well documented 
or understood. In making its assessment of the funding 
and other support available at all levels, the ^ 
Commission also examined the characteristics- of programs 
receiving support, the way^ in which applications 'were 
evaluated and ways that the public was informed about 
availability of funds. • , •\ 

A supplementary purpose of the investigation was 
to generate dialogue among those organizations and • . 
individuals which require outside support for efficient 
operation of their e'nyironmental education programs. 
It was hoped that suA^i exchange of ideas might 
uncover new sources of support and encourage cooper- 
ation, coordination and other non-tangible prerequisites 
to successful*program development and implementation. 

The public forum wSs also designed to produce a 
dialogue between those v^ho determine goals for environ^ 
mental education by delegating funds and those who must 
design programs which meet funders* goals, ' Through 
this dialogue the Commission felt that each group could 
obtain a better understanding of the expectations of ' 
the other. 

Prior to the forUm officials of private founda- 
tions, educational institutions and state and federal 
government were asked questions on" the role of their , 
group in environmental education; their evaluation 
techniques; their interpretation of "environmental 
education"; and recommendations that they had for 
people who wanted to apply for grants. (See Appendix 
for complete question list,) 
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Morgan Gunther of the National Brewers Association, 
interviewed in Washington, D. C. on February 9, 1973, 
told the Commission of the changing nature of his 
organization's concerns. The Brewers were once con- 
cerned primarily with water quality and pollution. 
During the past decade, however, they have become 
increasingly aware of the problems inherent in the 
packaging of their products. They were instrumental in 
starting the Keep America Beautiful- anti-litter program 
and have mounted two campaigns in this area. Their first 
attempt was ^'Fight Litter" a' low-key effort which ^ ^ 
cailjsed the industry to question whether or ^not they Had 
a responsibility to be concerned about the litter 
problem. 

With the emergence of more concern on the part of 
the general public in all phases of environmental 
improvement in the past five years and attacks, legis- 
lative and otherwise, on non-returnable bottles, the 
approach of the brewing industry has become more 
visible. Their campaign, now called "Pitch-in" has, 
been carried oix national TV and magazines, with an 
estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

Asked why othei^*industries have used advertising 
rather than making direct^ contributions to improving 
the environment,*' Gunther explained that the brewing 
industry, through the Brewers Association, has a field 
staff throughout the country who can work with local 
people to get things done. Other companies, he said, 
often lack the staff for this kind of face to face 
interaction and so rely on advertising as a substitute. 
Some industries may not be aware of the adverse impact 
•:hat their "ecology-minded" advertising campaigns 
sometimes have on the general public, he added. 

Asked about sources of support for environmental 
programs which were not directed, specifically at litter 
clean-up, Gunther 'mentioned the National Center for 
Resource Recovery which is extremely interested in 
recycling efforts of municipalities and which may be 
able to provide advice and some support for these 
operations. 
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James Aldridge of the Conservation Foundation, 
interviewed in Washington on February 9, 1973, 
mentioned that environmental education activities are 
one of the many environmental interests of his 
organization. At the time of the Commission interview, 
Aldrich was preparing for a forum^on environmental 
education which would solicit the opinions of variofe 
leaders in the fie 13. The Conservation Foundation 
also put. together a source book entitled Environmental 
Education Academia's Response . ^They have done case 
studies of enviromnental education at the college level 
and are developing case studies. at the secondary^ level. 
They would also like- to deAfelop a sourcebook for 
teachers. They are involved with several international 
^programs in the environmental field as well. 

m 

The Conservation Foundation, Aldridge said, is an- 
operating foundation. It does not have the funds to 
provi'de grant money to 'eutside projects. He named the 
National Institute for Education as a possible future 
source for funding, but pointed out that the group' 
is still organizing and the priority it may give to 
environmental education is unknown* He also said the 
National Science Foundation's RAND program has so far 
resisted fun<?ing projects which *were primarily geared 
to* environmental education. He saw that the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency might be trying to capture 
some of the influence in^ the environmental education 
field, a fate which he thought might occur if the 
Office of Environmental Education in che Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare were discontinued. 

LaT^nrence Stevens, Executive Director of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee to the Council on 
Environmental Quality, was doubtful of the ability 
of the Office of Environmental Education to continue * 
supporting programs in that ^ field. He also ."relt-that 
the Environmental Protection Agency might be' able to 
move into the environmental education field* Despite ' 
a gloomy federal outlook, he was optimistic that 
environmental education would continue to grow* 

William Claire, director of the State University 
of New York's Washington Office, felt, that funding 
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for environmontal education was a low priority- item in 
both private and public funding sources. He reiterated 
the feelings of several other agency representative^ 
that the National Institute for Education had potential 
but was not yet well organized and had not yet defined 
its priorities. He also felt that the National Science 
Foundation's RAND program was looking for programs which 
stressed applied research in ^vironmental^'problems. 
Education, he said, seemed to be a low priority item 
with NSF. ' * ^ 

William Colpitts of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife's Refuge Division, is responsible for 
environmental education activities ''on national refuges. 
His division is making a massive effort to provide 
educational experiences for the general public at many 
of their re'fuges. He hopes that programs can be 
expanded to reach more people i'n che future. In 
anticipation of that day, his division is keeping 
careful records of interpretive uses of various areas 
and is using the systems approach in evaluating 
effectiveness. He did not have, sources of funds to 
apply outside his own operations. * ' 

William Bultard, environmental education specialist 
with the National Parjcs Service, explained to the " 
Commission curriculum materials that the Parks Service 
has developed through the NEED program and the National 
Environmental Studies program which recognizes local 
areas which have adopted a holistic approach to environ- 
mental education. Bullard saw the Parks Service's role 
as a catalyst -to local, action. He spoke of the need -to 
change the emphasis of Parks Service programs in 
national parks from outdoor education to the more 
inclusive environmental education. 

Jane Westenberger , Chief of Environmental Education 
for the U.S. Forest Service,- stressed the changing 
emphasis of the U.S. Forest' Service in the environmental 
education field. Almost two' and a half years ago the 
Forest Service wrote a new prcfgram for environmental 
education concentrating on understanding, problem- 
solving approaches to environmental education. They 
have used this program to re-orient the approaches 
used by their staff. The new mode of thinking is also 
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us.ed in their publications and in their use of media. 
For example Ms. Westenberger is currently developing 
- 15 half-hour^ segments of film which concentrate, on 
values, rather than the facts, of environmental educa- 
tion. 

. Looking to the future, Ms. Westenberger was 
pessimistic about large new sources of funding opening 
up in the field in the ne^r future. She indicated 

-that tfie Forest Service may have to cut back on funds 
in this area and she saw many other sources drying up 
as well. She wis doubtful about the efficacy of using 
the National Institute for Education for Environmental 

^Education purposes. She suggested that. revenue shar- 
ing should be used more for environmental education. 

Joan Martin of the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
explained that the bureau is expanding its operations 
to include more educational use of their vast land 
holdings. Most of BLM land noxv used for educational 
purposes is in the western states. Oregon, in partic- 
ular, has educational programs on 10 separate BLM 
properties in that state. Ms. Martin explained that 
most often BLM works with schools in developing land 
for nature interpretation. They are looking now for 
ways of expandi^ their operations and for ways of 
making environmental education one of their mandated 
land uses. .They would also like to begin' a training 
program for their omi people in environmental education. 
Most of BLM, however, feels that they are not educators 
but resource managers. While BLM does produce some 
written materials about environmental education, most 
of the help they can provide is in the form of techni- 
cal assistance to groups who want to use B:4M land for ^ 
educational purposes. 

George Lowe of the Office of Environmental Educa- 
tion told the Commission that replicability' of program 
is a paramount consideration in all grant proposals 
which they receive. They do not avoid funding a pro- 
ject just -because it might also be able to get the 
money elsewhere. While the Office of Environmental • 
Education recognizes that much controversy exists in 
the definition of ''environmenfal education," 
Lowe believes that thcTtwo definitions set forth in 
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their 1973 guidelines one stressing the problem- 
solving approach and one the interdisciplinary nature 
of environmental education are the most nearly 
precise' de*finitions yet devised. He indicated that 
the problem solving aspect was becoming increasingly 
important . 

.Despite the progress the Office of Environmental 
Education has made in the past three years, Lowe feels 
that their grant application review process ne .ds 
improvement to insure that the best projects receive the 
funding. Hi^ felt that the review process .used in 1972 
was much too complicated. Due to this factor, Lowe 
himself had to review almost 1200 applications 
previously evaluated by a reviewing staff. 

In evaluating programs which have received funding, 
Lowe explaiiied the Office of Environmental Education 
uses both on-site visi*-£ and OTitten interim reports. 
Lowe believes that the best programs are those which 
have the smallest percentage of federal funds. He 
siiTressed the importance of using a sHding scale as a 
way of reducing federal funds gr anally as programs -gain 
momentum. ^ 

In New York City, Kristin P. Bergfeld, researcher/ 
writer for the CommissiolT interviewed several top 
officials in key funding'^organizations. Questions were 
based on tlie standardiaed form used in obtaining infor- 
mation from federal sources in Washington, D. C. 
Interviewed in New York were the Rockefqller Family Fund, 
the Ford Foundation, Equitable Life Assurance Company, 
Lever Brothers, NYS Council on the Arts, Educational 
Facilities Laboratory and several others. 

Despite their different emphases, all those inter- 
viewed saw a definite trend away from federal funding 
of^ environmental education and toward smaller amounts 
of funding from local agencies and organizations. 

The emphasis on the problems of the urban environ- 
ment was also apparent in all individuals queried. 
Their specific interests, however, ranged from creating 
meaningful nature education experiences in an urfean 
setting to formulating innovative designs for the use 
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and re-use of urban spac'es in ways that truly benefit 
urban man. 

The trend is definitely away from reviewing 
thousands of unsolicited proposals in favor of having 
a funding director actively seek programs which meet 
the expressed goals of the donor. ,The extent to which, 
this procedure can be applied depends both on the 
ingenuity of the funding director and the resources at 
his disposal for use in project selection. Directors 
usually rely on on-site visits, direct communication 
and correspondence J and interviews in selecting 
recipients of funds and determining the amount of 
funding each will .get. 

In line with this new philosophy, funding 
organizations ar^^evoting a considerable amount of • 
time to achieving a better definition of their goals. 
Many are particularly concerned that: they provide 
assistance in areas not normally considered by trade 
organizations, industry, or other sources. A signif- 
icant increase in internal questioning and structur-e 
has thus come about since the flurry of activity tha€^ - 
followed Earth Day, 1970. - - 

A favorite way of dispensing resources, which 
many funding directors feel will benefit the most^^ * 
people with the least expenditure of money, is to make 
grants to existing educational institutions or 
organizations. Often novel ideas for research projects 
come frofij v;ithin the"* funding agency itself and are 
simply fed into the educational system where 
researchers can expand and develop them. 

.^Thc trend is also toward funding only^^those 
programs which address themselves to political action 
situations and issues facing the general public. 
Little funding is available for programs which deal 
with a problem area (such as community recycling) 
which funding sources feel should be dealt with by 
industries specific to the problem being attacked. 

Thus there is a clearly discernible^ tendency to 
provide small incentive grants, or "seed money" to 
develop new programs within an existing, yet flexdhle 
structure. ^ 
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The potential of a funded project to be replicated 
elsex>7here is an important consideration of funding 
agencies'. Federal agencies and nationally-oriented 
educational corporations are concerned that funded pro- 
grams become national models, replicable almost anywhere 
through, the study of bitten reports and guide-books. 
Private foundations and industry -are- less concerned that 
this exact approach be used, but they also stress the 
value of funding "prototype" programs. All point to the 
importance of maintaining continued communication with 
grantees and putting them in contact -with others 
interested in adapting the particular project for their 
own communities.- Funding agencie.s also feel that it 
is important to maintain contnct wi*:h educators, 
planners and other program evaluators with regard to 
specific programs which have been funded. 

Printed reviews of projects and their impacts are 
still seen as the most expedient and reliable manner 
of delaying information about the background, rationale, 
and operations of funded^ programs. These reviews often 
cann£t_un cover uhe internal dynamics which separate 
temporary" and lasting efforts, however. Continual 
feedback systeirs must supplement the written review. 
Hqehanisms for sustaining this feedback are often still 
being developed. 

Outside forms of evaluation and testing were not 
employed by any donor interviewed, yet most saw a 
definite need for more objective forms of evaluation. 
A standardized method o*T evaluation is needed to measure 
cognitive achievements, changes in attitude toward 
environmental issued, and the effectiveness of specific 
programs. These methods are also essential, if 
"environmental education" is to be defined with any 
amount of precision. 

Many of those interviewed felt that environmental 
educators often rely too heavily on the dominant 
personalities of program directors in documenting 
program achievements. Better mechanisms need to be 
developed t;o reflect the pitfalls and problems as veil 
as the successes of programs. 
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Each funding officer interviewed already used or 
was in the process of developing a working definition 
of environmental education; all agreed on the need for 
clarification of the term from professional educators. 
Without a commonly accepted definition, they saw 
environmental education becoming a *'catch*all*' for 
programs in need of refreshment and for unconventional 
new program ideas. 

After exploring the funding situation with 
representatives of public and private funding agencies, 
the Commission sponsored a public forum on the subject 
of fu*^ding for environmental education -programs at the 
Graduat3 Center of the City University of New York, 
42nd Street, ^between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, on - ♦ 
February 23, 1973. 

Through mailings, press releases and follox^7-up 
telephone conversations, most of the environmental 
and educational groups and local media, as well as 
representatives of business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment agencies and professiopal conservationists were 
invited to attend the forum'^to learn the' results of 
the Commission's investigation of the funding 
situation and to engage in dialogue with key environ- 
mentalists and with each other. To facilitate this 
dialogue, microphones were provided for use by the 
audience and the panel of specialists in environmental 
education. , Tape recordings were made of the entire^ 
forum to insure accurate assessment of the day's 
activities. 

A written questionnaire (See Appendix) was given 
to each forum participant to insure a higher degree 
of comparability between the responses of all 
participants. Drafts of proposed legislation on 
environmental education were also distributed for 
audience comment 

Participants in the forum represented public and 
private educational institutions of all ages; media; 
citizens action groups; community planning boards; 
information centers; city service organizations and 
labor. Because the forum was held on a weekday 
morning, some invited participants whose daily concern 
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effort. This ha, been true in all regional meetings 
held by this Co.iimission . But, why not use their 
advertising resources in constructive envii?onmentaI 
educational efforts? We have got .to pursue this 
support as part of the total community of resources.'' 

Most participants saw New^York State as a source 
of leadership in environmental education; They ' 
envisioned the leadership role extending into educational' 
management, the mandating of specific courses of action, 
publicizing of state and local programs and objectives. 
The assumption of this role was seen as particularly 
important in light of the federal pull-back in the 
environmental education field. 

If funding through state sources were to become 
available, most participants felt, that it would be 
best utilized in support of out-of-school programs and ^ 
facilities. The most crucial need, they felt, was for 
9duc.ation aimed at the general public, especially the 
voting public. Small grants could promote dissemination 
of the many resources for environmental education already 
available as well as stimulating the development -of new 
programs . ' * 

i 

As Senator Smith pointed out, existing materials 
are often difficult to acquire because they are 
cloistered within special interest groups or simply 
because of the cost of obtaining them in^ the massive 
quantities necessary. 

A well-staffed clearinghouse to handle material 
on environmental^ education was supported by the group. 
They 'felt that it was imperative to cut do\^ on the 
time and money now being spent on the search for 
appropriate materials by* each group. One expert at 
the forum suggested that a mechanized communic^cions 
network might be the key to performing an effective 
clearinghouse function. ^ 

The group also voiced a need for up-to-date lists 
of environmental groups and others with an 'interest 
in environmental education who might serve as resources. 
As one participant pointed out, "Groups and resources 
mushroom and die so quickly that an effective following 
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of their activities, and the preparation of mailing 
lists, requires a full- time investigation and ^ 
verification staff." 

. Participants also^stressed the need for more and 
better -feedback between the state and-local groups * 
pursuing environmental education. Almost all asked to 
be informed of further activities' of the Temporary 
Commission and expressed a villingness to participate 
in public hearings on specific legislation if that 
route were chosen in attempting to strengthen the 
state's role in environmental education. They also 
felt that public forums, which provided an oppor- 
tunity for free- and frank exchange* of ideas and 
problems and which generated' better understanding 
of the activities in the field, were of benefit and 
should be held on a regular basis. 

Several participants felt that perhaps the best 
way for tl.e Commission to serve the youth of the state 
would be to work for enactment of universal environ- 
mental education for all school children.-^ Frank K. 
Knight, Jr., coordinator of environmental education 
for the New York Botanical Garden, suggested using^ 
an inter-disciplinary approach-, that environmental 
jnaterials can be introduced into the curricula of all 
the subject areas and required courses. "Since the 
basic subject areas are intended to equip the student 
to deal with nearly, all aspects of life, and since 
environmental problems are increasingly affecting all 
aspects of life, it is logical that environmental 
concepts be a part of all subject areas," he. said. 

Knight. felt that the purpose of environmental 
education should be to acquaint youth with environ- 
ments, both natural and man-altered; the problems man 
creates by exploiting the environment; environmental 
problem-solving; and achieving life styles which 
diminish environmentaL impact. He suggested that a 
generic course in environmental studies or ecology 
would also be appropriate in intermediate and/or 
secondary schools. 

^ Knight felt that the cost of achieving universal 
environmental education would be minimal if it were 
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introduced slowly at the time of normal curriculum 
revision. He recognized that it would cost more 
to implement dt sooner. 

.He stressed that public funds should not provide 
grants to the few school districts clever enough, and 
usually wealthy enough, to Wite grant-winning pro- 
posals. 'Tliis only further rewards the already 
educationally advantaged," he said% 

"Neither-^should public funds be expended to 
purchase and develop natural science or conservation 
centers in the name of environmental education, ''^ he 
added. "Conservation centers are important and / 
should be developed, but they are only a small part of 
the formal educational experience.** 
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APPENDIX I - ' 

The following are partial transcriptions of 
selected interviews conducted by* Kristin P. Bergfeld, 
researcher/writer for the Commission, to explore the' 
funding possibilities available for environmental 
education. IVhile all interviews \^ere conducted in 
New York City, the capabilities of the funding organ- 
izations often extend throughout New York State and 
eyen the nation. We present them here in question/ 
and answer form as source material to be used by 
those applying for funding for environmental education 
projects. 

LEVER BROTHERS 

Public Relations director -interviewed on February 
13, 1973. The public relations department of Lever 
Brothers is concerned with consumer education regarding 
their products. It is also engaged in public affairs, * 
community relations-, urban affairs, public support, 
philanthropy and activities in the outside world which 
may affect business. The public relations department 
recommends policy to 'the company's management. It 
also explains the company's stand -to the public. 

Q. How does the company determine policies of corporate 
giving? 

A. The corporation puts a certain amount of money each 
year into the Lever Brothers Foundation, established 
on a budgetary basis, on the recommendations of the . 
company's contribution committee. The budget is 
determined on the basis of requests which were reviewed 
the previous year. ^ Approximately $200,000 per year is 
made available, most of which goes to an establisl^d 
institution x^here Lever Brothers' own people can direct 
the x^7ork. 



Q. IrJhat do you look for in an environmental group 
when they request funding? ^ 

A. We have received surprisingly few requests , from 
environmental groups. While we don't actively seek 
these proposals, encourage projects XAjith potential 
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when we see them/ We are always talking to environmentar 
groups especially in relation to the phosphate problem. 
We had expected more funding requests than we have 
received. 

Q. l^y do you feel there were so few applications? 

A\ Student programs on campuses have waned, the leader- 
ship has passed' onto other jobs. The original Earth 
Day leadership, has moved on. We have often given small 
grants $500 from other budgets in the corporation — 
to environmental groups. We would like to be more in 
touch with campuses, yet tho^e who provided the spark 
to the environmental movement have graduated. The mass 
drive is gone. It's hard to identify the targets ^ Past 
students ''have initiated programs in environmental 
education in almost every educational in*stitution in the 
country inaccurate as some of it may be. These 
institutions look to us for materials and information. 
This we can provide. 

Q. * How do you decide whether this approach has brought 
the kind of relevant reaching and professional training 
you are concerned about? 

A. Through personal connections with the teachers and 
through our .speakers bureau. There are three things we 
want to contribute time, mojciey, and talent. We ' 
must do this in concert with dther public and private 
^stitutions such as tlie Economic Development Council.' 

« 

Do you think the environmental education field' 
should be ^institutionalized? 

A. Institutionalizing does not m'ean just retitling 

the cou,r ses that currently exist. More is needed on the 

teacher education level. 

- The Stat^i-could direct this field by employing the' 
advisory' authority mandated by law for the Governor's 
office, rather than 'set up another Advisory council. 
The responsibility has to be shared by State and Federal 
governments. To inform citizens is a tangible and 
necessary role of state councils. It would be helpful 
to business as we never know where to put our 
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responsibilities. Business organizations like the 
Chamber of Commerce can provide a sense of direction. 
Industry can be its own watchdog to the extent that 
we draw on our friends and the National Information 
Board as a check-up. 

We hope to use our money for seed money, not 
available through the public s4ctor. Business has 
done this in fields where the government has later f 
come in. Industries can pioneer at the pilot level. 
While we are little fellows in the business, we 
like to find a hot program to fund, with our trade 
associations and colleagues, as a test pilot. It is 
a test for us, and 'gives the funded group some * 
further basis for strength to show that. Lever Brothers 
took a risk on' them, 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Interview with John Pulsipher, Manager of Corporate 
Support, Equitable Life Assurance Co. 

Q. I'Jhat is your title, and wjia_t are your major job 
responsibilities? 

A. My title is manager of corporate support, I report ^ 
to the officer in charge of all corporate giving to 
get clearance on major programs and on our trade 
association due's, which I have charge of spending. I 
take charge of the $1.5 million we have in our budget to 
give away. Most of this money is within' the company's 
foundation. I make presentations to the Board re- 
commending a^ pattern of .spending for the entire year in 
all areas. In the environinental area, we have four 
major categories: Community services, (400 United Funds) 
Education, primarily higher education; urban affairs * 
and equal opportunity; and health, in which we include 
the environment as a sub-category. We don't have 
things separated out in terms of environmental 
education. We do not give as much as we feel we should 
now to the environment, but in relation to our com- 
petitors, we are giving- av far higher ^percentage to the 
field. We do not determine whether or not an environ- 
mental group is educational or not. We are interested 
in population growth, again in the field of health. 
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Q. What are your thoughts -on the definition^ of environ- 
mental education? 

A. I would be interested in hearing what it is, b.^^ we 
"have no working definition or priority. 

Q. How, then do ^ou select an environmental group for 
your funding? 

A, Generally we look 'for national corporations as we , 
are a national corporatf ion. We also consider M,I,B. 
reports, as a highly Indicative index of what gi'oups 
are like. In our screening process we are concerned 
with potential picketing", the character of the people 
involved, IRS status, impact of programs, degree of 
success in meeting stated .objective^. Yes, we begin 
with a group that is well-established^ but we also r 
look for innovative" programs. ^ We don't just sit inside 
the office arid* reject 90% of the proposals that come 
in. We have tried to seek out programs. For instance, 
in drug education, x^e early set out to fund situations^ . 
that would meet our corporate need,- as the field was 
important to^business through hiring ex-addicts^, 
providing in-service training, and so forth. We have 
lead the field here. 

Q, How do you ^evaluate programs you fund? 

A, We look to see if stated objectives are met. Also 
what further plan of operation is,' We caution against 
rapi*d. expansion. We , look for slow,' orderly expansion. 
We are now trying to systematize evaluation and develop 
a measure of the selection process.^ We currently rely 
on annual reports, status reports and conversations 
rather than the more systematic approaches. Our budget 
is expanding. We can go about things in a different 
way, 

Q, Shoul4 there be a better definition of environmental 
education? 

A, . From the view of the company, a precise definition 
is more specific than we would need. But I see the 
state taking on these roles: Helping us select the 
best eT^vi*ronmental education groups; we feel the whole * 
Tnovement has been fragmented and lacking in coordination 
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We have been holding out thinking that the field should 
become more coordinated before we give more to- it. We 
would rather give $50,000 to one group than $1,000 to 
50 groups. Further we cannot fund many local groups 
in environmental education. We would rather fund a 
national starter group ' that, we have confidence in. 
• We do not now have a specific- interest in environmental 
education, though maybe we should. We. feel we need- 
more environmental education ourselves as a -corporation 

t 

Q. What role should the state play in funding and in 
directing the development of environme,ntal 'education?. 

" A. The federal government is d_oing- the clean-up job. 
I have not given any thought to' wTiat the state should 
do. Yes the state could be helpful to us. As a " 
watchdog on groups, an outside verifier on groups for 
us. _ Also as an 'examiner of the" flow of information 
__that is turned out. We do not know what is accurate 
^ information. We'd like^to-fund groups that build 
leaders in the field. We need an independent reading.,-,^ 
as from the National Urban Coalition. It should be 
- documented that we need environmental education. , 
\ 

FORD FOUNDATION 

Interview with Janet Koch, assistant program 
officer for Resources and Environment, Ford Foundation. 
0\rer four years, beginning in 1968, we have had a 
program of grants to schools. We have given away $2 
million to nine organizations in that time.' 

Q. Wliat kinds of schools usually get your" support? 

A. We like to work directly with schools that • 
already have the personnel or an environmental 
educational resource center such as Wave Hill Center. 
We facilitate current programs moving in new directions 
We ^ not pay for operating expenses but for enriching 
the potential of the program. At the t^ime of our 
grants (3 and 4 year grants) there really was no other 
source for environmental education funds. " 

V'ery often we would have a few people with 
teacher advisory programs who could influence more 
people. This.wa's usually done in connection with 
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teachers colleges. We are very interested in these 
programs and in the te^ching material s they generated. 
Yes it is a criterion chat teacher training be an 
integral part of a program we fund. At this point we 
cannot take a stand on required in-service credited 
courses for teachers. That may be a role for the state. 

Q. What is Jthe future of funding for enviroomental 
education from the Ford Foundation? 

A. There wis a very conscious decision within the 
foundation to terminate .the program. We had other 
priorities. The Foundation felt that we had already 
made a sizeable commitirtent and *Mat we had done so 
before others had. It also felt that it was important 
to actually get do\m to the nuts and bolts of cleaning 
up rather than just providing informational education. 

Q. Is Ford waiting to see if the field becomes more 
professional and institutionalized? 

* 

A. There is no thought now being given to further 
commitment co environmental education programs* Our - 
giving is considered completed. 1 

Q. What kinds of programs are important to^.^rou now? ' 

A. The degree of teacher participation is important 
in our edu*paticnal programs. Teachers did feel that 
the children experienced educational change. Yet, this 
is the approach of educators, not of quantitative input- 
output ration on environmental action. We at Ford, 
chink of these nine pilot programs as experiments in 
'education, not environmental changes,. Because it is 
a small group we can easily generate dialogue and 
reflection. We are concerned with the differences in 
the impact of the grograi^ ^ on children from different 
social backgrounds. 

Q. Then you are trying to define environmental 
education as educators? 

A. Yes. That was the thrust behind these programs, not 
to teach ecology to youngsters, r 
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Q. Is there a need for educators to define the field 
as educators? ^ 

f 

A. Yes. Behavioral change. New techniques that touch 
on how. children determine attitudes relating to each 
other. Moral ^education. How you react to your immediate 
surroundings. These must^all be incorporated into the 
definition of environmental education. 

Q. How do you .see the State's role in environmental 
education. 

A, Government has a role. I would rather not get into 
that too much. Yet it would be helpful if there were 
a council on environmental education. I cannot comment 
on legislation. Major problems come from the lack of 
federal support. The best way to implement these 
programs is in the schools, not in voluntary organi- 
zations, or after school activities. Funding should go 
to school ..urograms. 

ROCKEFELLER FAMILY -FUND '> • 

Interview with Harold -Snedcof, Rockefeller Family 
Fund. He said that the Rockefeller Family Fund has just 
begun a program in environmental education called Arts 
and Public. Aesthetics. We wiil spend about $100,000 
in .this area in 1973. My responsib-ility is to investigate 
efforts in that field and to present them to 6ur 
-trustees. I see us more concerned with the built-up 
environment than the natural environment. I see us 
more involved with projects that have to do with aware- 
ness of environmental problems than with specific 
remedial action, construction or .demonstration projects. 
I do not see us in the "bricks and mortar business". 
1 see us concentrating in three areas: > research 
about the urban environment. By that I mean, projects 
v-^nch seek to define how urban spaces are used by 
people, not in theory, but in practice. This has a 
lot to do with the theory I have Chat often architects ' 
and planners are not really sensitive to the facts 
of how people use the space and designs and that by 
having such real information you can have a better 
planning and design process. 
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Secondarily, I see us involved in encouraging 
people at schools of architecture and education to 
develop courses for environme^ntal educ':tion at their 
colleges. Thirdly, we are concerned with what you 
might call "exceptional individuals" who are thinking 
about environmental education. These range from 
people who put together "Wliizz Bang City" in Woodstock 
last summer to a guy named Steve Cohn who did a 
playground in Baltimore. We are funding people who 
have a leadership rol-^ in a college o;: coiranunity 
institution. 

Q. How important in replicability in selecting your 
projects? 

A. That is the great ideal. L think that the state o 
environmental education is iii a very primitive state. 
This is epoecially true for environmental education 
that is not conservation orilented. So I almost think ^ 
th^t you plant a lot of seedlings and some survive, 
some you transplant. I see environmental education 
in the seedling state. So I don't kriow about re- 
plicability. It's really a question of communication 
rather than ^valuation at this point. Getting people 
to talk wii:h each other, to interact. I do not 
believe in model programs. We hope to set up this 
kind of interacting information for those*' interested 
in emulating-'projects we have funded. I do not know 
if they will, but there is hope. I have told our 
trustees that I want our fund to br^ing^^togetjier 
those grantees once or twice a year to get to know 
each other first. It is a responsibility we have. 

.Q.. Do ypu feel your methods of selection are adequate 
/ - ^ "'^ 

A. I jieed more information. I need to know how 
people are defining environmental education. How are 
they defining negatively the absence of the environ- 
ment that would please them? I cannot yet talk about 
measurable positive steps that would make an 
environment a better place. 

Q. Do you apply any outside irodel for evaluating .or 
do you rely on conventional techniques? 
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A. I try to vislt^each project and keep in touch on 
a monthly basis. I also try to keep in touch with 
people whoT are funding projects. I try- to use my o\m 
screening and evaluation techniques , in cooperation with 
colleagues. Most of the most effective trouble shooting 
work gets done this way among fields in private 
foundations . 

Q. Ifliat is the proper irole for the scate in environ- 
mental education? 

A. I^thin^the primary role of the state should be 
Iiiformation sharing, through a ^eam of circuit riders 
to go around and report, a yelffow pages approach to % 
what's happening and incentive grants programs. The 
state university is a fantastic resource. 
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APPENDIX II 



QUESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATIONS INTERVIEWED 
FOR NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCE 

(Record the ansvers of each person interviewed on a 
separate sheet using the letters and numbers to 
identify the questions.) 

i 

A, I. The date and time 

2*_Jr4ie in-erviev/ee's name 
3*^ His organization 
4. His title 

5* A brief job description 

B* Concerning the current role of your organization 
in environmental education: 

1. Ifliat kinds of environmental education programs 
do you support? a& 

2. ^What kinds of support do you provide? 

3* -Is thece a particular group of people that you 
normally work with? 

How important is replicability to you? 
5* Do you avoid funding a program that other 

organizations might support? 
6* Do yon feel that someone should take the leadar- 

ship in defin-^ng the nature of environmental 

education and i if so, who? 
7/ Finally, are you satisfied Khat your selection 

process does a satisfactory job of insuring that 

the best programs are funded? ^^^"^^ 

C. We're particularly interested in evaluation: 

1* What evaluation procedures do you employ? 

2* In deciding whether to support an applicant 
with whom you have v/orked before, do you rely 
mote on your evaluation of his previous work or 
on the contents of the particular proposal being 
considered. 

3. Whun you have supported a few similar projects 
and are considering a major investment in the 
area, how important is your evaluation of these 
projects already tindertaken? 
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4. How do you feel 'the evaluation process can be 
improved? 

i 

D. Concerning the nature of environmental education; 

1. Whafdoes the term mean to your organization? 

2. Do you see the nature of environmental 
educat-i.on changing- in the future? 

3. Do you see your organization's role in 

' js upporting environmental education changing 

in the future? 
k. Do you expect a change ' .the amount of money 
available for environmental education from 
your organization to change in the future? 
If so, how and by how much? * ^ 

E. finally, what recommendations do you have for 
people applying to your organization for support 
for environmental education programs? 
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REGISTRATION FORM - please'return to the registration 

desk 

PUBLIC FORUM, . .FUNDING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
NEW YORK STATE SENATE, CONSERVATION COMMISSION 

FEBRUARY 23, 1973 

Name Address 



Title 

(Brief description -of- role) , 

Organization > Tele.# 



Kindly indicate your remarks on these questions/ This 
meering is not a public hearing, but is a forum, to 
enhance dialogue, and identify issues for further 
exploration by^ the Commission and the participants. 
Should a Public Hearing become necessary, please ^ 
indicate the degree of your interest and ability to 
participate, 

1 . l^at are your primary concerns for environmental 
education? (audience,, approach, rationale) 

2. What environmental education issues need to be 
studied more thoroughly and ac*"ad upon? 

3. Vlhat is your overview assessment of the field 
at this stage? - 

4. l^at role might the New York State legislaturie 
assume? 

5. l^y is the Legislature particularly appropriate 
for this role? 

6* Further comments. 

Thank you for your interest and valuable comments. We 
anticipate further contact with you. 

Cordially, 

Kristin P. Bergfeld 

Researcher, Writer with the Conservation Commission 




SOUTHERN TIER CENTRAL REGIONAL PLAN 
FOR 

i 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



March 23, 1973 
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PREFACE 



A Southern Tier Central Regional Plan for Envi- 
ronmental Education is submitted on this date to 
Senator Bernard C. Smith, Chairman, and the meiv»- 
bers of the State of New ^ork Te^nporary State 
Commission on Youth Education in Environmental 
Conservation., This document is in two sections, 
the first being the formal report to the state- 
Commission and the^second an appendix of back-; 
ground material and supporting data; additionally 
there are separate attachments to the appendix of 
two special newspaper editio^is that recount the 
June 23, 1972 flood in the Southern Tier.-v 

March 23, 1973 

^^i^ STEERING COMMITTEE 

Robert^'D. ^Badertscher, NYS Electric and Gas Corp., 
Elmira'^ i 

Dr. Richard Ek, Chemung Valley Earth Act^ion Committee 

Dr. Albert E. French, general public, Avoca 

Clay Granoff; Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Elmira 

Mrs. Louis Gyr, general public, Bath 

Mrs. Ruth S. Lynch, East High School, Coming-Painted 
Post School Dis^trict 

Theodore W. Markham, Steuben County Cooperative Exten- 
sion ^ . - - 

Glenn 0. MacMillen, Chemung County Cooperative Exten- 
sion ^ 

Miss Patricia E. Nixon, junior, Elmira Free Academy 

William Peters, WatHns Glen^ Chamber of Commerce 

Dr. Joel M. Rodney, College Center of the Finger 
Lakes - Cornell University Human Ecology Project, 
and Elmira College 

L. Charles Rowland, Schuyler County Cooperative 
/Extension 

Rudolph Schneider, Steuben Count^^ BOCES 

Bruce E. Schwartz, College Center of the Finger Lakes, 
Corning f ' ^ 

Mrs. Chari Smith, general public. Painted Post 



" Only the formal report to the Commission appears here 
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SOUTHERN TIER CENTRAL REGIONAL PLAN 
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INTRODUCTION 



A housewife felt that it was vime to voice her concern 
about the environment: 

"If we have to wait for our children to 
start to become environmentally' conscious 
in the third grade, it is too late." 

She was one of 201 people who came together at a pubJJLc 
forum held February 1, 1973 in ,Elmira, New York on the 
campus of Elmira College* That forum was one of six 
that the Temporary State Commission on Youth Education 
in Environmental Conservation sponsored across the 
state in January and February of 1973. A major purpose 
of the forum was to take steps to bring into being, for 
the region and the state, total community involvement - 
in realizing a comprehensive approach to improving the 
quality of our environment through education. 

At the forum, 85% of those present lived or worked in 
the Southern Tier Central region (84 persons from Che- 
mung County, 54 from Steuben, and 20 from Schuyler; 
others came from neighborpg counties). An afternoon 
.series of discussions drew together about ''^O in the 
education^sector, 28 in business and labor, 40 in 
citizens groups, and 32 in conservation anJ local 
government, • * 

At the^r^quest of the State Commission, those individ- ' 
uals active in planning the forum were requested to 
-continue as a steering committee. Its responsibility 
,was to^prepare a Southern Tier Central Regional Plan 
for environmental education. 

Contained on the following pages, drafted within a 
short period of time, are statements of goals for the 
^ various sectors identified aHove; a status report on 
what is happening in environmental education region- 
ally (and which is only partially complete due to - - 
lack of time); a catalog of regional needs; and exam- 
ples of possible regional activities. ^ 
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At the heart of this dociiment is the section on goals; 
These statements point the way for initial responses 
from the region toward improving environmental educa- 
tion. 

A regional approach to environmental education for the 
Southern Tier Central counties of Chemung,"^ Schuyler and 
Steuben could not be more timely than it is now - nine 
months after the onslaught of Hurrican Agnes in .the 
Southern Tier on June 23 of 1972. Some of the data 
used in 'this report, compiled prior to the flood, needs 
to be revised. To the reader who discovers omissions 
or incomplete data, an apology is due. ' 
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SOUTHERN TIER CEOTRAL: 



ITS LAND AND PEOPLE^ 



Chemung, Schuyler and Steuben Counties form the South- 
ern Tier Central Regi'^n, Chemung has the smallest , 
land area -but the largest population; Steuben*;^ which 
is twice the size of the other two counties, is only 
second in population, - 

-• » 
Of the 8 urban areas designated in New York State's 
1990 development plan, the smallest is, the Elmira/Com- 
ing locale. Its settlement has beon confined to the 
valley floors and river plains by the hilly geography: 
Elmira and \orsebeads are along the Chemung River and 
Coming is at the confluence of the Chemung, Tioga and 
Cohocton Rivers. 2 

Population by Counties, 1970 



Population Per cent Total 

Urban Rural Urban Rural 



Chemung 89,444 12,093 101,537, 88.1 11.0 
Sphuyler 6,525 ,10,212 16,737 39.0 61..0" 



Steuben 56,385 43,161 99,546 -^56.6 . 43.4 
Regional 

Totals 152,354 65.466. 217,820 69.9 30.1 



1. Abstracted from Three^^ Rivers Development Founda- 
tion, Inc., Population, Economy and Housing: Southern 
Tier Central Region ^ Sept. 1972; and Southern Tier 
Central Regional Planning and Development Board, 
Existing Land Use ; Southern Tier Central Region, Dec. 
1972. 

2. NYS Office of Planning Coordination, New York State 
.D evelopment P l an ■ I , Albany, January 1971. 
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General landscape of the region is predominantly rural. 
About 967o of the land is classified non-urban ooded 
areas, farmland and open space). In Steuben G ty, 
lesiB than' 37o of the land is in urban use - more than 
half the remainder is. forest and brushland. Ten per 
cent "of Chemung County* s land is intensely^ developed 
urban area, much of it residential, but more than half 
^the land is farmland and wetlands. Recreational facil- 
ities (Watkins Glen State Park and Grand Prix llace 
Tratk) account for\l%7o of Schuyler CSbunty's 4% 'of land 
in urban use; the reiuaining 96% is' about evenly divided 
between forest/brushland and agricullfure/wetlands. 



^^=^-fr_I^Land3lIs.^n the Region, 1970 





Urban Use 


Sqi^^Miles 


. Acres 


Per cent Total 


— L . 


Residential 

Commercial 

Indus trial 

Transportation^ • 
Commercial, 
Utilities 

Cultural, Rec- 
reational 


62.2 39,808. 
5a 3,264 ' 
. 4.0 - 2,560 
3.2 , ^ • 2^048 

13.4 • 8,576 


' 2.41 
.24 
.18 
.15 

1.Q9- 




Total Urban 
Land Uses in 
.Region 


-87.9 ''^"-i 56,256 


* 4.077o 




^^oa«Urban Use 


Sq. Miles 


Acres , 


Per cent Total. 


-# 


Forests, Brush- ' 

land 
Agriculture, 

Wetlands, open 

space 
Extraction 


1058.3 
1016.-' 

1.2 


673,472 
650,688 

768 


48.92 
.47.00 

.01 




Total Non-Urban 
Uses in Region 


2076.2 


1,328,768 


95.92 




Grand Total Land 
Uses~"in Region'^ 


2164.1 


1,385,024 


100.007o 




Totals may not 
- _jiearest tenth. 


add up due 


to rounding figures to , 
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n 1970, of the 217,820 residents in the region, 45.8% 
were 0^24 years (dependent childrer and college stu- 
dents or those just smarting in the-, work force); 43,1% 
were ^25^44 years (the main work force); and 11, 07^ were 
65 years and over, or mostly no longer in the work 
force. Of the laSor force in 1970, 86. 2%'wa3;-engaged 
in non-agricultural wage and salary positions (34.6 in 
manufacturing and 51.6 in non-manufcacturing) ; ^8.8% in 
all other non-agricultural employment and 57o in agri- 
culture. — - 

Six "population concentration areas" housed most of the 
region's inhabitants in ^1970. They were: Elmlra area ^ 
, (947o .of Chemung-^County* s population); Watkins Glen- 
Montour Fsttrs-irea^ ( Schuyler County' s) ; and 

the areas of Coming (35.6%), Homell (20.0/C), Bath 
(16.8%), and Way land (3.6%) i-ft Steuben County. As to 
the remainder of each county's population, it was 
dispersed throughout low density rural areaV'hou^ing 
fewer than 250 people per square mile. " 

Population growth, according to projections, is expec- 
ted to be modest over the next 20 years - a 9% increase. 
Existing residential patterns will continue, in gene- 
ral: a slight change from population concentration 
areas to rural municipalities adjacent to urban areas 
is seen. , One explanation of this shift is a change in 
life style - people tending to shifts from urban orien- 
tation to open space, as a neighborhood criterion. 
Another is the expected completion of ^ajor express- 
.ways linking outlying to metropolitan areas (Southern 
Tier Expressway, Genesee Expressway). Here too, 
agricultural and open land will give way to urban 
usage. In fact, commuting is already an^ established 
pattern in the region, with more people entering the 
Coming-Elmira are^ dail^ for employment than leaving. 
No data are available on the expected transfer of 
open lands to industrial use by 1990, but trends sug- 
gest the possibility of such^a change. 



REGIONAL- GOALS 

An overriding need for giving a sense of 
direction to- environmental education was 
discovered. as a result of the February 1 
forum, jfliateyer - the term - ecology, en^.^ 
vironment, ~eco-system - J^ere are dynamic 
equilibria at work; these forces often may 
not be easy to isolate and study, much less 
find answers to. Sp^ific regional needs 
are identified on pages 2l4*-220 but when 

- so many area'^ need attention, it is easy to 
run helter-skelter after this need and that, 
efforts perhaps duplicating each other or 
working toward different" ends. If a balance 
is to be* reached, that needed '*sense of ^^.--^ 
direction" must come'from an overwhelming^ 
awareness of goals that^re realistic and ^ 
attainable. To that end, this section on 
" regional goals -is the major part of the 

Southern Tier Central report. Ml the goals- 
are presented according to the, sectors whjLch 
came together for discussion at the February 
nSrum ^ education, business/lndustry/labor, 
^ citizens groups, conservation^local gov.ern- 

^metit. Sometimes the goals are similar for 
several sectors, while other sectors see some 

^f their xgoals as being distinctly oriented 
to their field. Yet,, as in an eco-system,, 
' they react and bear upon each other, and ' 
require" a^total community involvement. 

EDUCATION: 

To establish and fund an environmental education 
council; . 

To create an ecologically sensitive l^ommunity through 
education : 

Recognize an'd answer the need for esthetic and 
healthy physical surroundings for optimum human 
functioning - ' 
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Quote We should and will have homemaTccrs^who 

realize that thelY children need healthy 
communities for afl adequate quality of- " 
life - homemakers who eveij pondg^^^ the 
meaning of the terra "quality of life." 

Develop strong pathways between schools and the com- 
munity , " 

Redesign— scheduling and curri^culum in local scHools 

RecQgnize^and remove putmoded patterns of rigid de- 
fensiveness among professional educators, industrial- 
ists and government leaders 

Quote: We should and will have c. .society which 
^ realizes 'that the "highs" in individjual 
lifetimes come fX'om creating pr preserv- 
ing something beautiful: a society whose 
sensitivities are outra<;ed- by . the de- , 
structiveness of the unhealthy by-products 
of our time rather thar, tranquilized to 
numbness by its ubiquity* 

Adopt the concept that good ecology is good economips^; 

To make environmental education training available to alll 
teachers : 

Offer in-service course work for graduate credit and 
professional advancement to teachers and industrial 
personnel ^ ^ 

Implement evening programs to give free college tui- 
tion for_ teachers who supervise undergraduate environ-, 
muntal studies intie^rns in their classes 

Quote: Teachers must be attuned to relating 
heretofore unrelated fields of study. 

Establish courses that will allow for exchange of 
knowledge and philosophy 

Fihd ways to interrelate areas of study; 
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To achieve cooperation among public schools, BOCES, 
continuing education arid colleges and universities; ' 

To have higher education provide a l>rofessional base 
for developing teaching techniques, cooperative re- 
search, in-service study and communrcation . 



BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND LAB OR^*^ ^ * . 

To contribute to the development of an environmentally- 
enlightened citizenry^ capable of 



Developing desirable and attainable goals with re- 
spect to environmental quality, along witH the priori- 
ties for their attainment ; 



Determining the economic impact of environmental — 
goals and solutions on community and* region, as a req- 
uisite for decision-making : ^ ^ - 

/ - - - 

Understanding the integral relationship of environ- 
mental influences which require examination^ of proposed 
solutions for their immediate effect on the environment 
beyond the Immediate problem area . 

To implement the broad goal, it is recommended that 
'committee on Environmental Education Resources be set 
up, composed of representatives of business and indus- 
try. The main objective of the Environmental Educa- 
tion Resources Committee would be to set up a 
clearinghouse for— information and expertise. Specifi- 
cally: 
• - c 

G.ather from all avail^^le source>s ira business and 
industry^ technical data on environmental matters, 
inc^u^ing economic impact studies — ^ 

Obtain commitment from business and industi^r to 
supply personnel having expertise in all areas, of 
environm ental management 

Includes industrial and business .firms, as well as 
agriculture. 
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Publish a catalog of Envrronmental Education Re- ' 
sources and make it available to the educational 
sector in the region 

Provide a means by which members of the educational 
sector can contact the specific business or indus^r^ 
^ try offering tJWIducatijj^l resource desired 

fcmZENS GROUPS ' ^ ^ 

f ^. 

To establish an environmental- eduction council that, 
will receive state funding to undertake regional coor- 
dination of activities bearing upon environmental^ — - 
EDUCATION in all sectors ;' ^ ^ . 

To connect environmental resource information^ designed - 
for public use (to include information^ for example, 
on audio-visual materials, speakers, technical assis- 
tance, research data) ; ^ 

To improve and increase the publicity given to environ- 
mental concerns ; 

— • . _ -_ _ 

To inventory current^ resources - organizations, 
agencies, facilities, individuals and draft long-term 
environmental education goals for the region ; 

To cultivate public awareness of the need for under- 
standing how to reason for proper and lasting solu- 
tions, and not to react to fear and scare tactics ; 

To foirm an independent grcfup, technically competent, 
that can evaluate- and react to environmental impact 
studies (perhaps this group could be part of a coop-^ 
erative "think tank" designed to evaluate proposed 
solutions to environmental problems). 

CONSERVATION^ 

To look to voluntary interest-centered activity as an 
alternative to h^erarchial mandates and the prolifera- 
tion of government structures ; 
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To help the more technically oriented agencies to 
understand that the disciplines of economics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, ethics and humanities are relevant to 
environmental education (as- an example, it appears^ 
that the notion^of stewardship has helped cultivate 
positive attitudes toward improved natural resource 
management); * . * 

To cultivate a climate which wi 11 encourage conserva* 
. tion agencies, organizations, groups and individuals 

to continue to improve cdfitributing roles in locaT^and 
regional toamwork to increase pub lie understanding of 
environmental problems and alternative solutions 
^ (linkage should be expected with any *f uture regipnal 
. environmental education council and regional personnel 
should be provided to support county^ based agencies); 

a To backstop the many community-based organizations and 
groups with people and .educational materials from con- 
servation agencies ; 

. ^ To Ffrovide referral information to the public, school 

systems, colleges, libraries and others on thfe^role of 
various conservation agencies and organizations - at 
least those with community ariH" referral responsibili- 
ties should be better understood; 

^ ^ To-develop mutually supportive roles on the part of 

colleges^ BOCES, schools. Cooperative Extension and ^ 
others in carrying out informal education programs in 
coimnunity resource development , "^public affairs, natural 
resource conservation, home gr<»unds and others which 
have environmental implications for both rural and ur- 
ban people ; -_' 

• To encourage agencies with conservation planning res- 
ponsibilities to let the public in on environmental 
impact 'Statements and share knowledge of environmental 
alternatives and "trade-offs" :/ 

. To increase the availability of environmental -self- 
learning experience projects and demonstrations as 
presently utilized by 4-H clubs ; 
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To improve the availability r>f various reference bul- 
letins and other publications developed by Cooperative 
Extension > SUNY Co Liege, oi£ Environm^YTtal Science and 
' Forestry^ USDA and others ; 

To recognize and » support tlie many opportunities to 
offer increased envifonniental education at summer 
camps sponsored by Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, NYS Department of Environmental Conserva- 
t ion , and., other s t~ ^ 

To continue to^offer -counsel to individual -producers 
and landavners, groups and 1agencies-^^as"^~means of iden- 
tifying environmental problems and appropriate alter- 
native solutions. - ^ 



f LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 



To encourage total community involvement and participa- 
tion in environmenta-l problems -hand led by local /govern- 
ment: ' 



Open Communication channels so that there is an 
exchange between government, education, industry, ^ 
conservation and citizen groups ^ > 

Increase contacts with news media 

Clarify how "things get done government ally 

Quote: The role of local government in 
environmenJ:al matters .has grown 
appreciably in recent years; 

To sustain tiigh interest in environmental education : 

Encourage the development of environmental education 
-in local schools 

Apply data and information from local government 
projects to courses in local schools 
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Emphasize the three C's of an environmental educa- 
tion program - Cause. Correct ion* Costs; 

To empha size the quality of the environment : 

Adopt arid enforce^codes^Sfd other control practices 

Effect ^guidelines for ""the-proper management of - 
natural resources ; ^ . " , 

To seek proper re venue sharing earmarked for environ^. - 
mental matters ^ - . ^ - 
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STATUS OF ENVIROfJFlENTAL EDUCATION 



•At the. February 1, L973 forum, a start ^ ' - 
was made toward fearaing what is happen.- ■ 
ing in the counties of , Chemung, Schuyler"^ 
.and Steuben. . The activities summarize^ 
here are separated according to educa- 
tion,- local government, citizens' groups, 
business/labolr Snd conservation -?-^-just 
as they were reported at ,the forum. 
Wliile^ it .wa's possible at the forum to 

■identify the names of the institutions . 
or organizations as shorn in parentheses, 

/it is recognized that there may be others 
also involved in similar activities. 
Also it is recognize<3 that there are per- 
haps not only organizations but other 
activities that are missing from the in- - 
ventory (some^omissions- are due, obviously, 
to the June 23, 1972 flood). As such, this 
summary sTiould be considered only an in- 
terim report on the status of environmoixtal 
education in the Southern Tier Central. 
Region.. _ 



EDUCATION 

Public Schools, Pre-School 

^taff training and^ science unit's use of^out-of -doors 
as resource (Rural Child Development Day Care Center, 
Beaver Dams) ^ 

Public Schools , Elementary 

1. Introduction of courses or studies on ,thir J grade 
level (some school districts) " ' 

2. Field trips to Hector Land Use Area and other out 
door sites (Watkins Glen, Elmira, Corning)* 
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3. Use -of Tanglewood Natute Center for field studies 
(Elmira) " - 

Public Schools, Secondary 

-1. Elective' mini-courses of 5-10 weeks (Elmira) 

2* Study of an ecology unit in Regents biology; lec- 
fures, labs, field trips 

3* Modular'-scheduling of non-classroom activities 
(Hammond sport) 

4. Field biology station^as teaching-learning resource 
(Hornell) - 

5. Training for careers in conservation (BOCES Coopers 
Plains) ^ _ 

► 6. Development-^Of '200 acres as a teaching- learning re- 
source (BOCES Coopers Plains) 



1 • On-going student organizations such as Ecology Club 
(Corning East High) , . ' 

8* Use of media software (all school systems);, compila- 
tion and addition ^of pertinent library books (Elmira 
Free Academy) ^ " 

Colleges and Universities 

1. Technical services of faculties available to govern- 
ment, communities and organizations 

2. Environmental courses open to the community as part 
of continuing education programs ^ . 

* V f 

3. (Alfred University") 

a. Undergraduate major, 4 year curriculum . 
environmental studies ^ 
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b. Pie Id work in: - - - 

1) , Pesticide effects ^^T^'V 

2) Recreational* facilities 
- 3) ConmiiAity planning 

^ ) Fi sh^er i es ^' ^. j 

5) Stream and lake water quality 

/ • ■ . -■" 

4*. ' (Coming Community College) ^ 

a. Courses in ecology, human sciences, urban 
geography - 

b. Special environmehta^l- and pollution courses 

c. Division of Continuing Education, af resource 

♦ for developing speciarlized courses .and studies 
^ on topical issueig- ^ 

d. Pond and section of 275-acre campus set aside 
for field^study of physical and biological 
sciences _ _ 

5. (Elmira College) 

a. Six-week ecology course for non-science majors 

b. ^ Course that takes an historical approach to 

^ environmental crises solution - "Environmental 
Challenges from^ Stone Age to Space Shuttle" - 
in prepara1:ion 
c^ Independent stiidy analyses of Seneca Lake, 
primarily conducted in the spring 

d. Ongoing analysis of plankton studies at Seneca 
^ Lake ^ _ 

e. Senior biology seminar, in preparation, to 
focus on environmental planning 

• f. Arboretum for coiranunity use ^ 

6. (College Center of ,the*Finger Lakeai^Corning - a 
consortium of Alfred University, yCazeno^?^a, Elmira 
and Hartwick Colleges) 

a. .Operation of Finger Lakes Institute \at Allen 
Point, north of Watkins Glen on Senelca Lake 
1) Two 65-foot research vessels forVfield 
-'trips, available to schools, organiza- 
t i ons , agenc i es 
.2) Lakeside laboratory at Allen Point field 
station 
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3) Courses for college undergraduates, quali- 
fied high school students, high school 
teachers, including limnology, fresh water 
vertebrates,- environmental chemistry, plus, 
through cooperation of Hartwick College via 
CCFL, field biology and ornithology 

A) Courses on earth science and ecology for 
secondary school science teachers 

5) School year in-service studies in ecology 
for secondary school science teachers 

6) One-day short courses on fresh water study 
for secondary school science teachers 

7) Studies of Seneca Lake's southern end 

b. Sponsorship'.qf lecturers such as Paul Ehrlich, 
open .to public as well ^Ife^f acuity and students 

c/ Task Force on Environmental Studies proposing 
the establishment: of -a clearinghou«;e on ehvi-- 
ronmental matters of concern to the Southern 
Tier, and the development of a multi-discipli- 
nary approach to environmental studies 

d. ^ Coordinated resources of CCFL and Cornell 
University for studying/ needs of people and 
matching needs uo serv/ces of social agencies 
in three counties, undertaken as technical. * 
assistance for Southern Tier Central Regional ' 
Planning and Deyelppment Board 

CONSERVATION ' ' * - ^ 

1. Cooperative Extension offices in Steuben, Chemung 
and Schuyler counties " 

a. Identifies environmental program resources 

b. Provides' numerous information bulletins con- 
. cemed with environmental understanding aSd 
'reports from environmental specialists 

c. Offers professional staff assistance and ex- 
pertise to local officials and planning boards 

d. Conducts community programs open to public in* 
environmental topics 

e. Operates programs for youth • 

1) Conservation Field Days Programfor sixth 
grade 
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2) Conservation workshops for elementary 
school teachers (grades 4-6) 

3) Mini day courses in environmental studies^ 

4) Resident youth camps, environmental aware- 
ness programs 

5) Day. camp in temporary trailer courts after 
' flood ^ . 

6) Regional workshops for camp counselors in 
natural s cience s 

7) Camps for teenagers-^^ wilderness areas 

8) Teen conservajtion leadership camp, Arnot 
Forest • ^* 

9) Pilot program teaching youth environmental 
awareness 

10) Conservation projects in traditional 4-H 
clubs and community special interest groups 

f. Conducts adult programs ^ 

1) County, and regional Community Resource 

V Development programs - workshops, seminars 
for officials and general public 

2) Support and coordination work with social 
agencies 

3) Retired Senior Citizen. Volunteer Program 

4) Expanded Nutrition Edlitation 'Programs for 
low income families > 

2. . Various agencies as resources for environmental ' 
education ' , 
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a. State Department of Environmental- Conservation, 
including Bureau of Forest Management, Bureau 
of Ifildlife, Bureau of Fish , \ 

b. Soil Conservation Service, USDA 

c. Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, USDA 



BUSINESS/ LABOR ' ^ ^ - ' - ' 

1. Seminars for businessmen and othe'rs in Cinergy con- 
servation (New YorkTState Electric and Gas) > 



2. Seminars for industry engineers and executives 
(Corning^Giass Works) 
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3. Environmentally oriented training/retraining for 
, .engineers (New York State Electric and Gas) 

4. Union's support of the need for labor and industry 
to work together on environmental affairs*'^ 

5. Seminar- type sessions 'a part of plant tours 
('Thatcher Glass) 

6. Waste problems and solutions a part of plant tour 
(Taylor Wine) 

7. Base liiie studies of effect on land and water 
(local industry) 

8. Personnel available for schools (Corning Glass 
Works) 

K 

9. Individual contributions, such as two-volume 
compendium on stack emissions (Dr. Roy Arrandale, 
Thatcher Glass) ^ 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

1» Environmental Management Council, advisor to County 
Board of Legislators (Schuyler County) ^ . 

2. Council of Governments, elected officials of munic- 
ipalities - coordination of concerns (Chemung County) 

3. Chemung River Basin^Elanning and Development Board, 
resource for case study data 

4. Chemung County planning Board, resource on visual 
^ pollution *,.,^7--'^ 

6 

5. Genesee Regional Health Planning Council, environ- '_ 
^ mental health services (Elmira) 

6. Solid Waste Study of Steuben and Allegany Counties, 
resource data 

7. Ciiemung County land purchases ,*«'preseirvation of green 
belt areas ^ 
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8. Sources for data and case studies (Chemung County) 

a. Air pollution monitoring control system ^ 

b. High heat incineration 

c. Sewer disjtrict 

d. Water .Quality Control Board 

9. Southern Tier Central Regional Planning and Devel- 
opment Board 

a. ^ i^ata for study on "Population, Economy and ^ 

Housing," arid "Southern Tier Region Func- 
tional Planning Report: Water and Sewer 
Facilities, Recreation and Open Space" 

b. Regional channel ^f of funding ' - 

, c. Conferences environmentally important, e.g.: 

1) Housing and the Environment 

2) Recycling 

3) Community Development 

4) Industrial Development • 

CITIZEN GROUPS 

1. Recyclitig Sjnriposium (environmental action groups) 

2. Forum on flobd prlain management (environmental 
action groups) ' 

^3. Newspaper ^recycling proposal to Corning City 
Council (Ecology Club, East High) 

4. Solid waste study group (League of Women Voters) 

i 

5. Regular walks and trips to nature ceriters (Elmira 
Outing Club) 

6. Resident youth camps (4-H, Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
church youth groups) 

7. Environmental concern is one- third o'f total program 
of the Southern Tier Girl Scout Council 

8. Coiraminity awareness - citizen participation: pro- 
ject grant awarded under federal Environmental Educa- 
tion Act (Southern Tier Girl Scout Cofincil) 
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- REGIONAL NEEDS 



As a result ^6f the February 1 forum, 70 
regional needs have been identified. Com- 
piled in this section is a summary of the 
chief concerns as to what should be happen- 
ing. WhAe these concerns are grouped^ just 
as they were^ at the February 1 forum for 
discussion purposes - education, business^ 
and labor, citizens organizations and local 
government and conservation - it should be 
recognized that the needs have^ necessarily 
no boundaries and cross over from one sec- 
tor to another. These needs should be 
interpreted as a clieck list for further 
regional action. - ^ 



EDUCATION ^ , - - 

Curriculum Change and Organization 

1. Add environment education to the curriculum in all 
grades K-12, without a mandate from the State Education 
Department. 

Reyjcite textbooks (produced inexpensively) - idea- 
lly on a regional basis - emphasizing the. environmental 
impacts of technological changes. 

3. Inform local Boards of Education of the need for 
them to provide leadership (instead of the State Edu- 
cation Department). 

4. Reeducate the educators to the urgency of teaching 
environmental .education. . 

5. AvQid^ spending too^much time on nature walks in 
this fast-moving technological world, without class- 
room studies as background. 

6. Ex^'^'^e primary-age students to nature out of the 
classT -^om to stimulate consciousness of the environment* 
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7. Increase the studies that focus on local situa- 
tions, using problem- solving techniques. 

8. Institute flexible scheduling that will provide 
time for field trips (half day or more). 

9. Overcome scheduling problems for use of faciliti-es 
of limited access. 

10. Have smaller classes. " ' 

11. Determine the regional need for introducing a two- 
year associate degree in environmental technology. 

12. Expand undergraduate college courses and use them 
^s models ^or_ adult workshops. - ' 

^ ... .. . 

13. Use existing resident camps as outdoor classrooms. 

14. Interpret the environment as part of the curriculum, 
in terms of political process. • 

Resources Outside of School 

1. Assess the relationships that could be developed for 
prc-school children to insure that environmental aware- 
ness begins in the^ome. ' ^ 

Inventory the facilities in the '**Ggion that can be 
used for field trips an3 outdoor laboratories. 

3. Compile a file card index of agency services avail- 
able for teaching environmental education, (include 
limitations as to frequency of usage). 

4. Originate types of practical Q5q)etiences, refer- 
enced through an ^^environmental center," whereby the 
problems in regional industry and business are part 
of the curriculum. 

5. Utilize cooperative "think tank" to develop learn- 
ing models that will involve students in problems faced 
by government, labor, busineS's and environmentalists. 
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6. Develop and use lands near schools for study via 
interpretive trails, 

7. Aid student organizations, e.g. Elmira Outing Club, 
to raise funds and to locate qualified adults for field 
experiences. . . ^ ' 

8. Identify and incorporate "action^aspects" in school 
courses to^ involve young people," in other ways besides - 
picking up 'litter along highways. ' 

-Teaching and Reeducation 

1. Teach people to become aware of nature- techno logy- 
coiap r omi s e s . . ^ 

2. Emphasize cause and effect relationships. 

3. Use team teaching of biology, social studies and 
economics for instruction in environmental citizenship. 

4. Establish adult education classes on a coordinated 
regional basis. 

5. Work through teacher associations to request in- 
service workshops for environmental education. 

BUSINESS/ LABOR 1 , . 

Community Interaction ^ , - 

1. Develop a community service course where industry, 
business/labor and education can pool resources and 
knowledge!"'- 

2. Setki.up people-torpeopla contacts instead of let- 
ting advertising carry the message for business and 
industry. ^ 

3. Identify situations for^ase histories that can*" : 
be problem-oriented studies or fi'eld experiences for 
schools and colleges. 
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4. Encourage personnel to add their ^expertise to 
regional forums, local seminars, etc, 

5. Continue to promote interaction between labor and 
management in environmental causes. 

6. Use multiple approaches to eliminate the credibil- 
ity gap between industry, business/ labor and^the public 

J. Tell the story of agriculture and agri-business on 
the use of fertilizers and pesticides. 

Internal - ^ . ' 

1. Raise the question of "what might be done differ- 
ently?" - 

2. Organize and catalog materials that industry has 
available for educational purposes. 

3. Display environnvental education posters in indus- 
trial plants; localize the messages. i 

CITIZENS GROUPS * ^ ^ 

- — - ^ - 

Community Interaction 

1. Take personal interest in curriculum changes in 
public schools. 

2. Call for school boards, as^^decision makerja^y to be 
aware of environmental. concerns and develop "eco- 
sensitivity." 

3. /Vote for strong ^governmental leadership that cares 
about enyirorimeTLtM-'^educa 

4. Upgrade the coordination of community agencies in 
and among the three counties. 

5. Draw upon^all resources to draft an environmental 
ethic^ for the region. % 
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6* Create an independent group, technicall> competent, 
to evaluate solutions coining from various governmental 
agencies. 

?• Identify resource people h\ the region who can give 
perspective to large projects, such as the flood rebuil- 
ding of downtown Elmira. 

8. Teach how to .reason for proper resolutions to^ en- 
vironmental problems. 

9* Search out sources of funding for local or regional 
activities, combining resources of collegesT' conserva- 
tXon agencies, etc. ' 

Communi cat ions^e sources 

1* Fontij- rapidly - a coordinating vehicle for various^ 
sectors, i.e. citizen groups," government, education to 
sustain communications. ' - 

2. Inventory all governmental agencies, educational 
resources and citizen organizations in the region. 

3. , Compile the names of experts in the region who 
would be the nucleus for a speakers' bureau. 

4. Put into operation an "et^xironmental hot line'* to 
supply data, coordinate activities, and share informa- 
tion in the Southern Tier. 

5. Improve and increase the publicity given. to envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

6. Facilitate the accessibility of educational ma- 
terials to all sectors. 

7; Allow citizen groups to use the software and 
television facilities pj school districts. 

8# Arrange for audio-visual materials to fee readily 
available. 
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9- Seek out and catalog ideas on* how to reach parents 
(of preschoolers as well;). . 

LOCAL GO\(ERNMENT/ CONSERVATION 

Cominunity Interaction 

1. Improve communications in environmental matters. 

2. Draw together; 'on a continuing basis, the total 
input and the interactions of all areas to. makd^ 
"balanced decisions" possible regional ly, 

3. Identify, and utilize, those people who have the 
"picture of the total relationships" between man and 
the ^natural world. - 

'4. Apply data and informatior from local government 
to courses taught in local school systems. 

* ~ * 

5. Improve, or initiate, the exchange of informatica 
and personnel among conservation agencies and educa- 
tion. ^ - - , 

6. Utilize agency personnel as resource people for 
courses taught in locals school systems. 

.7. Increase the contacts with news media; improve the 
educational quality of news releases from agencies. 

8. Take steps to assure a common-base understanding 
of management of upstream areas as well as the recog-. 
nized flood plain in the Southern Tier. 

9. Implement watershed ordinances- via an inspector's 
of free. 

10. ^Recognize the time' requirements to accomplish con- 
trols such as the treatment of solid waste. 

11. Have agencies understand the needs of various 
interests, such as campsite owners "by cosponsoring a 
workshop. 
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1. Offer basic environmental training to governmental 
employees so that thejL.will expedite action. 

2. Train government officials and staffs as to what"^ * 
their agencies have done, are doing and can do in en- 
vironmental manajement*^ ^ 

3. Train officials in the basics of ecology, biology 
and chemistry. _ \ , 

* 

4. Clarify govarrimental power structure and the "costs 
of things." ' ^ 

EXAMPLES "OF\"fUTURE ACTION 

A major purpose of this section is to give 
examples of possible, regional action. A 
second purpose--i^ to i identify several .ideas 
that perhaps 'have not surfaced elsewhere and 
may be models' for the state. Where possible, 
the organization and time ^requirements for 
each of the activities is given. . They are to 
be, interpreted as starting points toward com- 
munity involvement. They are not necessarily 
. connected; if these examples do anything, 
however, they. point to*tlie potential that 
exists for initiating one activity that could ' 
lead to others and, along the way, find a 
connection. As to further cooperation within 
an^ among various. sectors^ identified in^this 
report, the/regist ration, list for the Febru- 
ary 1 forum is an initial working base; it 
identifies organizations and people to contact. 



STATE COMMISSION • . 

Whatever the future "of the State Commission^ it is pro- 
posed that t'he members of the Commission be accessible, 
in some manner, to the people of neh'fe- Southern Tier as 
a resource for further developments that the Southern 
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Tier undertakes in committing itself to total commu- 
,nity involvement. 



JUNE 23, 1972 FLOOD 

A comprehensive case history of the June 23, 1972 
flood should receive priority. What is* learned in 
this study would be a pnce-rin-a-lif e^time education 
on the environment for the people in the Southern 
Tier Central Region. , 



CLEARINGHOUSE ^ 

1, _ An environmental education center for the region 
could be formed in the immediate future. Of all the 
proposals presented at the February 1 forum, this one 
was cited most often. Within the center would be a 
clearinghouse for personnel, facilities, resources, 
an information center and a service for developing 
workshops. One of the chief reasons for having, such 
a center, perhaps, would be that people would know 
they had one place to turn to for information bearing 
on education. 

Quote: "Regional cooperation is 
essentiall Think of the 
taxpayerl" 

2. Seminars or other communications methods^ should 
be used to assist specific^groups such as clergymen, 
lawyers,, building contractors and realtors in com- 
prehending regional developments that can impact on 
lile styles- and attitudes toward the environment. 



NEWS MEDIA , 

An awareness of the news media'*s role is -underscored 
throughout the February 1 forum. According to one 
observation, the news media role is "reporting^" not 
"educating," Steps should be taken immediately to 
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increase the coverage that news media give to the en- 
vironment. Workshops for reporters could be held, as 
a first st*ep in having the media be fully eco-conscious. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

1. A partnership of ^encies (conseirvation! and gov- 
ernment) and education^^ould result in studies and 
findings that have mxil^iple uses, §uch as agency 
planning, data for local reports over cable TV, back- 
ground for newspaper reporters. As of thi? writing, 
for example, a teacher at Coming East High School is 
preparing to have students do research on eight al- 
ternatives to energy sources; their findings can be 
shared in reports to other students, parents and the 
general public via cable TV and perhaps a Parent- 
Teachers Association meetings ^ 

1. A new kind of textbook, for the schools should be 
Tinritten - one thaf'includes local or regional data 
and can be updated easily and inexpensively. Ration- 
ale for this textbook: 

Quote: All I can do is teach v^hat a - - - . 
good -environment is and what is bad. ». 
I don't know what all your (industry's) 
problems are, or how long it should 
take to overcome them. (teacher) 

Quote: We have the water, heat budget 
and climatology of a local area known... 
An inventory will reveal vAiat is avail-^ 
able and then the mechanism can be de-^' 
.^veloped for getting- the information 
out. ' « 

3. College and university voluntary cooperation 
should be continued and expanded. As an example. 



See Stanford University, Mass Media and the Envi- 
ronment , Vol. I, ^^San Ftancisco and Monterey Bay Water 
Resources," September 1971. 
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College Center of the Finger Lakes and Cornell Uni-r 
versity are collabprating in a study that will lead to 
matching the needs of the people in the three counties 
to the services of appropriate agencies. Some 1,500 
families, at the end' of the" study, will have identif- 
ied needs that affect the life style and, in turn, 
attitudes toward the environment. All the data will 
go^to agencies! to- aid in assessing their services for 
till future.^ ^ 

4. Conservation Field Days, now held for sixth grade 
students, could be expanded to other- grade levels* 
And, the days could be an example for initiating other 
types of one-day-f-ield experiences that would require 
cooperation of state-county agencies and school dis- 
trict. 



INDtJSTBX— 

1. A manufacturing company proposes that students do 
the research and wite the material for an employee 
booklet that tells the companyjs story- on its pollu- 
tion controls, etc. * 

Quote: "We need experiences that make. ^ 
an environmental curriculum come alive." 

2. In-plant tours tftat explain waste treatment and 
other pollution controls should continue. ^ One pro- 
posal is for industry to collaborate in working-out 
new or different approaches to in-plant tours. 

Quote: "How can we (industry) improve 
the use of tours as_ a form of -education?" 
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